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There foes to the world, I hope vill be 


_— as an ner eons to as me- 


The whole- is built « on n 3s 
== ; and ſuch facis, as have been at- 
. tended with happy ſucceſs, even in the 


Lind therefore, by my experience and 
medical enquiries, has been my Aw mo- 


tiue for penning this work. , _ 


Is bas been cuſtomary for thoſe "who 


| hank Written on the ſame ſubjed, 
10 offer ſome new chemical preparation 


of mercury, and aſcribe to it many won- 
 derful no would 3 a”. 
very eaſy taſe for me 10 have enlarged 
the catalogue; but, the fatt is, Ifee 
no acegion for it; thoſe we have al- 
-ready, are more than enough. So very 
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o the natural properties of Mercury, nds” 
: operation in-the animal economy. + 
The various denomindtians' of Mercury, i 
natural properties Ibid dent proofs mat 

Nlercury ĩs a perfect cnetal, 8, g, Yong opes. 4 
ration in the an imal œõοõοmy, 14 its fali- -o 
- vating effect, 30 — the pernicious effect of fali- 
vation, zo—falivating, with various prepara. 
tions, conſidered, 35. —of the good effects of 
Pa a if Wee ouſly appt d, Ws ; 1 4 oy 
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on 15. rin reparations of Mercury 

Purifying of Mercury, 59 —0f — wo 
'neral, and other preparations, 64—of Rey 
ſer's dragees, 65—ſugared Mercury, 66— 
Mercurial plaiſters and ointment} 67 —ob- 

ſervations on the extract of Saturn, = | 
of factitious Cinnabar, 69— Turbith mine- 

ral, 51—red Precipitate, 72 — white Precipi- 

tate, 75—calcined Mercury, 76—Miſaubin's 

pits 78—Mercurius, animatus ſolaris, ib.— 
blimate corroſive Mercury, 80—Dr. Col- 

lins's Mercurius folutus, 83 — Maredant's . 

drops, 84 — Dr. Ward's white drops, 86.— 

Calomel, 87—remarks on the purity and ſo- 

phiſtication of Mercury, and its various pre- 


parations, 91—a table of ſpecific gravity, 95. : 
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„ with diffidence, on 
a ſubject, w ich, to treat as it de- 
erves, is, I muſt own, a very. diffi- 
cult taſk ; as well in regard. to.the 
nature and qualities of mercury, as to 
the manner of its operation in the 
animal axconomy. But nevertheleſs 
T hope to offer, in the courſe of this 
enquiry, ſome hints which may elu- 


eidate the many beneficial, virtues 
at lie concealed in this exalted and 


= 


univerſal medicine. F 
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T ſhall not ſpend mine, or the 
reader's time, in ſearching into the 
origin of this production, or its firſt 

uſe in medicine; authors do not agree 
on this head“; and indeed, in regard 
to its benefit, ſuch knowledge can be 
of little advantage. Certain it is, 
that, of all the natural productions, 
nothing has baffled more the ſpecula- 
tions of men, nothing proved more 
beneficial, and nothing has been 
more abuſed than this important 


But, in order to come to its medici- 
nal qualities, we will firſt trace it ac- 


* Mercury was known by Ariſtotle, under the 
name of molten ſilver, ufo UT ; who recom- 
- mends it intermixed with ſpittle for cutaneous diſ- 
+ orders. Galen enumerates it amongſt his deleteri- 
ous drugs. But James Berengarius, a profeſſor of 
- Phyfic and ſurgery at Ticini, firſt ventured to uſe 
it almoſt in all diſeaſes, and gained by it not only 

reputation, but immenfe wealth; and therefore by 

- ſame is ſtiled the firſt practitioner who diſcovered 

the uſe of mercury; butunjuſtly ; for long before 

* him, Pope John XXI. of Rome, as early as 1279, 

had uſed it with great ſucceſs, in his former phyſical 
. praftice, and gained great reputation by it. 


cording 


- Quarrries or MERQDRY. . 3 
cording to its natural. and, fingular 
properties. Mercury is known hx 
various denominations, as fluudum 
ſiccum, from its being a dry liquid; 
hydrargyrum, from its reſemblance 
to water and ſilver; argentum vivum, 
or quickſilver; and Proteus, from the 
Variety of forms it 18 liable to un: 
dergo. tt wanted in als 
322 r Sent n 81 ; . : 
Mercury is of a ſilver white; a vo- 
latile, fluid, and opake metal; and: 
ae and platina, the heavieſt 
of any ſubſtances yet known. It has 
been a queſtion among philoſophers, 
whether mercury could be reckoned 
a metal? Boerhaave and others 
thought it could not; for my own 
part, I think it has all the properties 
of a metal in every particular. 


a. SW | "he 


Its colour and p 
diſputably peculiar to metals; and, 
as to its fluidity and volatility,” theſe 
tion, to be but comparative to the 
| Se he © 
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other metals; ſince all metals have 
volatility in common, when expoſed 
to à due proportion of heat beyond 
what is requiſite to keep them ii fu- 
ſion; even gold not excepted. 


ſtate of fluidity, -by fuſion; and all 
again will become ſomewhat vola- 
tile, by the increaſe of that heat 
which rendered them ſo. * 


All metals * be brought to a 


* 
"7 


Mercury will be conſolidated by 
à due degree of cold; this experi- 
ment, however, is not for our cli- 
mate, but has been experienced in 
Ruſſia, to a degree of malleability *. 
We, however, know the ſmallſhare of 
warmth that will render it volatile. 
Tin and lead, next to this metal, 
require the leaſt fire to keep them in 
fuſion, ſo as to be ſimilar to the natu- 


This experiment was performed to ocular - 
demonſtration by the ingenious Mr. A. B. Branius, 
of the imperial academy of ſciences at Peterſburg, 
an December 1759. 

ral 
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ral ſtate of mercury; and experience 
1ſhews us, that lead in that ſtate be- 
comes ſomewhat volatile; nay, it 
may with a: ſimple proceſs be ren- 
dered perfect y ſo. Act 


Copper, filves, gold, and iron, 
require each a different degree of heat 
to bring them into fuſion; but it is 
well known that their loſs in the fire 
is not in the ſame proportion to each 
other. Whatever is loſt muſt of 
courſe become volatile. Fine ſilver 
will ſtand the fire longer than cop- 
per, braſs, or iron; and gold, which 
melts eaſier than all theſe, will bear 
the fire longer than any; yet it is 
not capable of ſtanding the focus of 
a : burning glaſs. Ei 


Here then we ſee, that in theſe 
particulars, mercury is truly metal- 
lic; and that its fluidity and volati- 
lity, are only comparatively the diſ— 
N characteriſtics ak it; being * 

re eee only; 
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only ſubject to be ſooner reduced than 
all other perfect metals. 


The alchymical adepts, have long 
dreamt of a peculiar mercury, con- 
tained in all metals; and that gold 
could be nothing but this ſpirit, con- 
ſolidated by ſome peculiar ſulphur, 
produced by the chimerical Philoſo- 
phers Stone. But though this notion 
is nov in little eſteem, yet there are 
a ſet of men in every profeſſion, who 
deſpiſe the ſimple truths of nature, 
and purſue only what appears myſte- 
rious and obſcure; thus they become 
learned philoſophers and profound 
every knowledge, except that of 
imple truth and reaſon. 


When we conſider the different 
affinities and oppoſitions of metals in 
general amongſt themſelves, we ſhall 
find, that mercury in this reſpect, 
has nothing characteriſtically foreign 
to every other metal. Gold will 
unite with copper, braſs, and _— 
an 


Qu azaITIEs oF MERCURY. 7 
and loſe nothing of its maleabiſity; 
if, however, it is combined withithe 
leaſt particle of lead, (though they 
are ately ſoft) this 8 
loſe its ſplendur and 
ductility, and become a dull brittle 
maſs. Gold united with iron will 
alter its appearance, and make the 

hardeſt and firmeſt of all com- 
pound metals. Copper; ſilver, and 
other metals willi Have peculiar affi- 
nities with each other, and: produce: 
effects, when combined, which nei- 
ther have when 1eparate. Mercury 

unites eaſieſt. with gold, and next 
with lead; and each will be totally 
diſſolved in it. It combines leſs free- 
ly with ſilver, copper, or braſs; but 
not at all with iron, unleſs by the: 


b of a peculiar art. 


Thus mercury im its ſimple Nate; 
may juſtly be deemed a metal, which: 


has that peculiarity, that it: requires; 
a temperate warmth only, to bring 


it into fuſion, and little more to make 
B 4 it 
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it veliitile - whilſt all the reſt, in or- 
der to bring them into a ſtate ike 
mercury, requirea much ſtronger de- 
gree of heat than the former; but each 
in a different degree from the other. 


A piece of block-tin immerſed in 
a Crucible of melted lead, and another 
in quick-filver, will diſſolve exactly 
alike; except, that as the heat of 
the latter is inſufficient to melt the 
tin, the operation muſt be performed 
by ſolution; whilſt that of the for- 


mer 1s facilitated by the additional 


heat of the melted ary 


' Hence it is plain, that mercu- 
ry is known to us in a ſtate of fu- 
ſion; and it muſt be evident that 
when this heat is augmented, it- 
muſt rarify its particles, and make 
them fly off: Hence alſo it follows, 
that in conſequence of this, mercury 
will ſuffer the greateſt deviſibility a 
particles of all other metals. 


+ 
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If we view mercury in its ſtate of 
corroſion, ſolution, and calcination, 
we ſhall find that its metalic quali- 

ties hold good in that reſpect alſo, in 

proportion with the reſt of other me- 
tals. Iron, lead, copper and braſs, are 
eaſily corroded, even by the air, and 
almoſt any humidity that has a ten- 
dency to acid. Silver however is 
much more reſiſting in that reſpect; 
and gold the firmeſt of all: but a 
mineral acid however; will attack 
and corrode them all; for this is tile 
univerſal menſtruum for diſſolving 
all metals whatever; yet acting dif- 
ferently on each in particular. The 
nitrous acid will diſſolve all; but 
gold reſiſts this menſtruum the 
longelt *; except it receives the ad- 


* From the erroneous ſuppoſition that bare ſpirit ? 
of nitre, or aqua fortis, will not act upon gold, * 
much of that metal has been loſt in the ſeparation - 
of it from ſilver, amongſt artificers. So far how- 
ever the obſervation is juſt, that the purer the gold, 
the more it reſiſts the operation of bare ſpirit of ni- 
tre; but as gold is ſeldom without alloy, it becomes 
more or leſs ſubject to be operated upon by that 
megſtruum, | 
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dition of a marine acid; when then 
that metal will diſſolve as eaſy as the 
reſt. Again; if ſome of the various 
{olutions are added together, the one 
will frequently precipitate the other; 
in which reſpect mercury is ated 
upon in common with the reſt. 
Mercury, added to a ſolution of gold, 
will precipitate the gold in the form 
of a red duſky powder; and iron or 
lead will do the ſame. If mercury 
is diſſolved in aqua fortis, and lead 
added to the ſolution, the effect will 
be ſimilar to the former: the mer- 
cury will precipitate in a greyiſh 
powder; which is in quality, equal 
to the white precipitate. 


In regard to the calcination of 
mercury per ſe, this was long ſup- 
poſed impracticable, on account of 
its volatility; but experience has 
convinced us, that if the heat is in- 
creaſed gradually, and continued for 
any length of time, that this ope- 

ration 
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ration will ſucceed with this metal, 
as well as with all others “. 


All theſe ſimilar circumſtanees, 
and many more that might be men- 
tioned, if it were needful, are not 
merely for the ſake of proving that 
mercury is a metalz for this in gene- 
ral is now taken for granted; but 1 
would only endeavour to ſtrike out a 
ſimilarity of metals, in order to 
ſearch into ſome principles of this 
important production, which ſeems; 
hitherto not to have been touched on. 
by medical writers: eee 


In the firſt place then, the Heow.s 
liar characteriſtie of mercury, diſſe- 
rent from all other metals, conſiſts 
in this, that it is rendered fuſible in 

a dbgree of warmth, greatly beneath. 
that, which is requiſite to the ani- 
mal exiſtence; whilſt all the reſt 


2 if mercury calcined per ſe be intermired wick 
charcoal, and expoſed to a Keule heat, err | 
n its fluid and vivid Rate apain; | 
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could not be rendered ſo, with leſs 
heat, than would deſtroy, not only 
life, but the animal ſubſtances them 
ſelves. ts 


From this principle we ſhall be 
able to account, in a very ſimple man- 
ner, for various effects of crude mer- 
cury in the animal ceconomy. Firſt, 
fince this metal, in its natural ſtate, 
circulates in the fanguineous mats, 
in a ſtate of fuſion, (if I may be al- 
lowed the phraſe) it muſt follow, as 
a conſequence, that its particles as 
cohering looſely, muſt be ſubject to 
be divided ad infinitum, and be intro- 
duced into, not only the moſt mi- 
nute ramifications of the circulating 
canals, but perhaps be forced into the 
very ſtamina of the ſolids themſelves. . 
In like manner, it may eaſily be de- 
duced, that whilſt the animat heat is. 
ſuperior to the gentle warmth, which 
keeps this metal in fuſion, it muſt 
naturally follow alfo, that it be- 
comes rarified, into a ſtate of ebulli- 

2 J © 
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tion, and conſequently evaporate 
from every pore of the mercurial im 
pregnated patient. iis 1 
Secondly, next to gold and platina, 
mercury is the heavieſt metal. 


This property has given birth to 
many very unlearned arguments, by 
men very learned; namely, that its 
power and effects in the animal ceco-? 
nomy ſhould proceed from its ſpeci- 
fic gravity and its momentum in 
the ſanguineous maſs; from whence 
it has been ſuppoſed to triturate, as 
it were, the globules of the blood, 
and reduce them into a ſerous ſolu- 
tion; in which ſome have ſpoken 
indeed mat hematically, but more 
curious than juſt. In caſes where it 
has been given to the quantity of a 

und or two, in order to bore a paſ- 
ſage through the inteſtines, Hicks 
an aſſertion might have ſome proprie-: 
ty, as its ponderoſity, together with its 
accumulating nature, might act. 
* from 
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from a principle of gravity; but: 

where it becomes uniformly divided 
in the maſs of blood; an argument 
of that nature muſt be repugnant to 

reaſon and experience. 


For, in the firſt place, the circu- 


lation of the fluids depends entirely 
on the mechanical actions of the ca- 


nals that convey them; by which 


the circulating fluids aſcend and de- 
ſcend with equal celerity, indepen- 
dent of the ſpecific. gravity, or any 
addition that can be made to them. 
Secondly, the mixture of the fluid 
depends not upon mechanical cauſes, 
as to their combination, but on a 
chemical principle, that of ſolution; 
by which they become united per- 
fectly into one. Hence gold, which 
is the moſt ponderous of all metals, 
may become intimately connect 
ed with the lighteſt of all fluids, 
ther“; in whichthis metal may be 


* If to a "lution of gold in a ua reg⸗ 
N vitrzelie ther, the gold, v s „ 
1 


alis be | 


r 


QuATITIES or MERCURY. 16 
ſo equally and uniformly: ſuſpended! 
and divided, that each drop of the? 
fluid will have an equal proportion 


of the gold diſſolved and ſuſpended 


in the whole. 


Similar to this, the mercury muſt 
uniformly be divided and ſuſpended 
in the whole maſs of blood; when it 
operates in the animal cm. 


Now ſuppoſe a quantity, as for in- 
ſtance, one ounce of mercury, ſhould 
be introduced into the whole — 
of fluids in the human body, (which 
is about forty, fifty, or ſometimes an 
hundred pounds weight ;) what pro- 
priety is there in ſuppoſing, tliat an 
ounce more or leſs in this quantity, 
ſhould have ſuch effects in the animal 


ly ſuſpended in the aqua regalis, will immediately 
leave that menſtruum, and unite in the æther, 
which it will tinge of a beautiful yellow; and the 
æther ſeparating itſelf; from the menſtruum, will 
attain an additional ponderoſity in proportion to the 
gold it has imbibedt. * 
22  - Fabris, 
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ante, proceeding from its ſpecific | 


grayity'? 


But beyond all this, we experience 


that the effects of mercury, depend 


not ſo much on the quantity, as on 
the different preparations thereof. 


If the æthiops mineral is truly pre- 


pared, we ſee that it does not affect 
the ſalivary glands, from its combi- 
nation with the ſulphur; we ſee alſo, 
that friction even to a conſidera- 
ble quantity of the blue ointment, 

will not be nearly ſo effectual as a 
few grains, or the like quantity of 
the turpith mineral, or what is yet 
more powerful, corroſive mercury ; 
which will make more tumult, and 
ſooner occafion a ſalivation, than the 
crude will, by far. 


Here therefore the theory of the 
effect of the mercury, built on its 
ſpecific gravity, or its additional mo- 


mentum in the blood, muſt fall to 
the ground. 
As 
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- As I would ever wiſh that my. 
principles may ſurvive my exiſtence, , 
I hope not to be ſo far led aſtray by. 

ambition, as to graſp for fame at 
the expence of integrity. When- 
ever I ſpeculate on the ſurpriſing. 
qualities of mercury and its wonder- 
ful effects in the animal œconomy, 
Lam bewildered as in a labyrinth of 
amazement; and though its ſurpriz- 
ing effects are obvious to my ſenſes, 
yet the cauſes of them, I muſt con- 
feſs, are not at all times fully evi- 
dent to my comprehenſion. But, 
notwithſtanding, I boldly offer my 
ſentiments ; and though I deſpair of 
ever arriving to an abſolute certainty: 
of its medical quality, I hope atleaſt 
to be fortunate enough to lay a per- 
manent foundation, in order to diſ- 
cover its many ſalutary effects in the. 
healing art. 3 


The firſt queſtion, which I could 
with truly to ſolve, is whether mer- 
cury circulates in our fluids in a me- 

tallic 


if On THE Mor Al 


tallic ſtate, in its ſolution, or in 
what form it acts upon the ſalivary 
lands? If a piece of gold is held in 
hand, rubbed on the ſkin, or kept 

i the pocket of a patient, impreg- 
nated with mercury; either by fne-- 
tion, fumigation, or internal uſes, 
it will immediately turn white and 
become impregnated with quick-ſil- 
ver. But this does not prove the 
mercury circulating in its metallic 
ſtate; ſublimate, and other prepara- 
tions applied to gold, will do the 
ſame. But then again, ſublimate, or 
ſuch a mercurial preparation, does 
not become volatile, but by a ſtrong 
heat. Secondly, a erke in a ſtate- 
of ſalivation will. turn a piece of gold 
white in his mouth; though the ſa- 
liva voided, was never found to con- 
tain any mercury om a chemical ana- 
Iyſis. And laſtly, it is obvious from 
experience, that it will act upon the 
more powerfully with an 


cqual number of grains in its ſaline 
N ſtate, 


- 9 4 


by N. 3 
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ſtate, than it will in fo manydrachms, 
or perhaps ounces in its crude, 


For my own part, I am apt to 
think, it may circulate in the fluids, 
in its metallic ſtate, as well as being 
abſolutely difſolved in the maſs of 
blood; but tliat its operations in re- 
gard to its effects on diſeaſes, and on 
the ſalivary glands, muſt depend up- 
on the latter: moreover, that it 
muſt undergo various changes be- 
fore it acts in that reſpect; for expe- 
rience ſhews us, that whether the 
unction is rubbed on the ſhins; arms, 


or about tlie tonſils, &c. the ſalivat . 


ing effect is brought on, nearly in 


an equal ſpace of time. And again, 


vrhilſt all the various preparations of 
mercury (except that combined witk 
ſulphur) has the ſame effect on the 
falivary glands, only in a. different 
degree, proportioned to their ſaline 


acrimony, it follows that they all 
muſt again undergo a different ſolu- 


tion; and as it were be aſſimilated 
| to 
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to one and the fame kind of ſolution, 


in order have one and the ſame 
effect. 


The next a I would aſk. is, 
by what power, or quality mercury 
acts in the animal economy ? Here. 
ariſe yet more difficulties to ſur- 
mount, than in the preceding ; thoſe. 
who have rejected its effect from a 
ſpecific gravity, have ſubſtituted in 
its place, a ſeptic quality, on the 
fluids ; and this, according to their 
argument, is evident from the fœtor 
in the ſallva, and the fœtid exulcera- 
tions in the mouth, which ſalivation 
produces. But this argument ſeems 
to me equally lame with the former; 
rich was that the foundation of the 

itting operation, the whole animal. 
5 ſtem would undoubtedly ſhare the 
— fate, in proportion with the ſa- 
livary glands; as is the caſe in an, 
inveterate ſcurvy : But partly from 
this notion, and partly from the im- 
n uſe of mercury, in the ſcur- 


al vy. 
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We will take it firſt for ns 
that mercury, in whatever form it 
is adminiſtered, acts upon the ſo- 
lids as well as the fluids ; ; but, from 
what we have before conſidered, - 
there muſt appear a wide diſtinction 
in the operation, according to the 
form in which 1 it is introduced, and 


i che quanti ty. 


| Good and bad effects depend entire- 
A ly on the uſes which we make of ſuch 
things as are produQtive of either. 
When we enumerate the benefits of 
fire and water, let us alſo remember, 
that we may be burned: by the one, 
or drowned. by the other. So like- 
wiſe the moſt efficacious medicine is 
the moſt deleterious poiſon, if inju- 
diciouſly 
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diciouſſy applied. And that we may 
the better diſcover wherein the vir- 
tues of mercury conſiſt, J hope it 
will not be improper to ſtrike a con- 
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traſt to its good qualities, with the 
1 mortal effects of it when uſed to 
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I ball firſt begin with it in its 
crude ſtate. Mercury is known to 1 
be an anthelminthic ; now an anthel- 
i minthic is any thing that will de- 
| ſtroy worms and animalculous ver- 
| min; that is to fay, it will de- 
1 ſtroy life in minute animals, with- 
# out producing the ſame effect on the 
1 greater; hence it muſt follow, that 
its virtues are owing to the propor- 
tion only. Now the only method of 
judging of its deſtructive effects on 
the lives of animalcula, is by feeing 
how it deſtroys the human ſpecies, 
when injudiciouſly, or per chance, 
it is introduced in the animal ſyſtem 
in an over-proportionate quantity. 
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and ſalivation enſues; 
wells; the mouth becomes putrid; 
the teeth fall out; a terrible pain in 


univerſal 


| Quatrorss! of Mexcvay. mY 
Mercury 18 procured at the ex. 


pence of the lives of many. The un- 
fortunate people, who either are con. 


demned, or hired to work in the 


mercurial mines, become ſoon im- 
pregnated with mercury from the 
perpetual evaporation of it in the 
mines, and die ſhortly in a very mi- 
ſerable manner. Their firſt fymp- 


toms are a full though ſlight fever, 
with a dull head-ach ; then they 
grow enervated, feeble, e 


the bones; and an epilepſy and death 
cloſes the whole fcene of their miſery. 
Gilders, who are expoſed more or 


leſs to the fumes of mercury, fre- 


vently fall a ſacrifice to the fare | 
orders: 1 the palſy, an 

e often an un- 
PRO: e N. 
1118 18 Theſe 


S.. PriLewis, in h his Philoſophical Cominetes of Fo 
Arts, p. 88, * deſcribed a very ingenious fur- 
nace, 


4 - OFTHE, e 


Theſe terrible effects haye hear ob- 
ſerved to proceed from the fumes, 


3 oltener than from any other method 
of impregnation of mercury in the 


ſyſtem ; ; but, whatis very extraordi- 
nary, is, that ſuch ſhocking effects 


thould purpoſely be brought on and 


applied in the healing art! Let us, 
. eramine into the nature ** 


11 has long been a queſtion. i in 
* . why fumigation ſhould be 


more ſubject to occaſion a palſy, 
than a greater quantity of mer- 
cury by anointing t My opinion is 
this; according to the above prin- 
1 ciple, mercury is always in fuſion in 
its crude ſtate; it follows, therefore, 


that ſuch an additional heat as mal 


reduce it to fumes and — by it 
: off, muſt at the ſame time reduce 


nace, that will not onl prevent che i from 


being expoſed to the deleterious fumes of the mer - 
cury in ſiding, but ſave much of the mercury, 


which ni is loſt i in that operation. 


the: 
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the volatile particles partly to a ſco- 

ria; ſo that thoſe particles which en- 

ter the pores of the body are partly 1 
the melted metal, and partiy,{coria. 

If the melted, or truly metallic parts 
become triturated in the circulation, 

ſo as to be minutely divided, that 

they may ſuffer a ſolution, that part 

Will e e bring on a ſaliva- 

tion; but the ſcoria, or the inactive 
particles incapable of being diſſol ved 

by the animal fluid, being introduced 

with the active particles into the very 
ſtamina of the ſolids; remain, in the 
delicate tubuli not only vellicating 
them, but damping the tone and irri- 
tability of the nerves, and thus ener- 
vate the ſyſtem; thence produce pal - 
ſies, and 211 the other evils of fu- 
migen mentioned before. 


This howorkefis: I apply all to 


| the miners and workers 1 in. lead. 1 


A 


Lad is ** ma inactive d all. 
metals; next to mercury 1t is | eaſier 
( & | melted ; 
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melted; and of all metals eaſieſt cor- 


roded and calcined. The fumiga- 


tions of lead have all the paralytic 
and enervating effects in the nervous 
ſyſtem before mentioned, without 
the attending ſalivation; from cauſes, 
demonſtrable with the former. 


When lead is in a ate of fuſion, 


it evaporates ; but whilſt the air is 


too refrigerating to receive the par- 
ticles of lead in a melted ſtate, 5 * 


fluid body of the metal keeps in a 


ſtronger coherence with itſelf; (and 
hence all metals become leſs volatile 


than mercury in a fluid ſtate) for 


which reaſon, theſe particles that 
evaporate from lead, and are ſuſpend- 
ed in the air, are principally the 
ſcoria of this metal; and if drawn in 
by reſpiration, remain inactive in the 
ſyſtem, and become obnoxious to the 


animal functions and c Omy. The 


ſame will hold good with paint, 
from preparations of lead; as the 


8 of che oil impregnated with 
lead, 
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jead, will have the ſame pernicious 
effect x. Theſe are the deſtructive 
conſequences of fumigation, either 
of mercury or lead 4 but 
what muſt we expect to be the con- 
ſequence when combined together? 
And yet we have authors, even of a 
modern date, who recommend fumi- 
gations, or frictions, with an amal- 
gama of lead and mercury; Hor- 
rible! | 


But experience ſhews likewile, 
that friction with mercury, is liable 
to occaſion the ſame 1 4 and 1 
think, this may be accounted for, 
from the ſame chain of cauſes; for 
whilſt the globules of the mercury 
are divided by the unctious matter, 


* The drying oil of painters is rendered ſo by 
preparations of lead ; for it is the evaporation that 
occaſions the drying : conſequently the exhaling va- 
pour muſt be loaded with particles of lead, which 
prove ſo univerſally hurtful to painters. T have, in 
ſuch caſes, adyiſed plenty of olive'oil, as abſorbin 
the ſaturnine particles in the prime viz, by whi 
they may in a great meaſure be prevented from en- 

tering the ſyſtem, | 


5 many 


# 
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| many particles are ſo liable to be in- 
timateſy combined with the oleous 
particles, as intirely to loſe their me- 
tallic nature; or become ſheathed, 
from being acted upon by the animal 
| fluids, and thus together circulate in 
theſyſtem, remaining as it were unaſ- 
ſimilated; and hence they are liable to 
be introduced into the ſtamina of the 
Tolids, particularly the nerves. Theſe 
become confined, and give birth to 
the ſame gricvances, as from fumi- 
gation ; in this, however, there is 
not ſo much probability as in the for- 
mer. But what occaſions the moſt 
miſchief, in regard to the mercurial 
ointment, is the ſophiſtication of 
mercury with lead; and when that 
is the caſe, thoſe evils muſt inevita- 
bly be the conſequence ; for the par- 
tictes of the lead being intimately 
combined with thoſe of mercury, 
they cannot fail of being s rp 
into the whole maſs 0 fluids, an 
- © occaſion ſuch dreadful Mabel , 
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But, to what has been ſaid; the 
zthiops mineral may ſeem an objec⸗ 
tion; as the mercury in this prepara- 
tion rendered inactive by the ſulphur 
and yet not attended with ſuch per- 
nicious effects. To this I anſwer, that 
the particles of mercury inveloped i in 
the ſulphur, receive at the ſame time 
from that combination a ſtimulus 
whence they are leſs retained in the 
ſyſtem; and ſeldom go beyond the 

firſt paſſages. But if the æthiops is 
ſophiſticated with lead, it muſt be 
equally. pernicious with other adul-, 
terations; as it is generally given in 

greater quantities than other Pee 7 
rations of ee | 


Thus I would account for the tre- 
mor, palſy. and other melancholy, 
Fu: Supt are the conſequences 
of fumigations, or ſuperfluous. im- 
pregnation of mercury, by whats, - <2 
ever method; which we generally 
find to be the remaining conſequences 
after ſalivation. And though the 
patient may by that ſevere taſk get 
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rid of one great evil, yet thoſe ineu- 


rable maladies are too ab hk: ++ in- 


troduced in its room, and make the 
remedy prove worſe than the difeaſe. 


Before we go farther, Tet us conſi- 
der its falivating effects . This I 
conceive to be brought about, by that 
quantity of the mercury, which be- 
comes diſſolved in the blood; and 
which in that effect muſt be in ſuch 
redundancy, as to affect the falivary 
organs by its ſedative quality. I own 
myſelf, however, entirely at a loſs 
to account for this extraordinary ef- 
feat, with any certainty ; nor have 


I met with any author who has given 


me ſatis faction on that head. Per- 
haps, what I am going to fay, may 
carry probability with it; at leaſt it 
appears to me to be juft, particular- 


ty as it does not contradict expe- 


* It appears that one Johannes Carpus, an Italian 


Phyfictan, about two centuries ago, was the firſt who 
Mtroduced ſalivation. pit 
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It muft be remembered, that I 
have ſaid ſomewhere in my works *, 
that the animal automaton, is a 
compoſition of glands; in ſo much 
that the whole movement, may juſtly 
be conſidered, as a gland, compoſed 

of many ſmall ones; it muſt alſo be 
remembered, that every gland is an 
elaboratory of its peculiar humour, 
depending on its peculiar formation 
and its own inteſtine motion; and 
all glands, like ſo. many manufac- 
turers or individuals of the animal 
ſtate, aid each other, but ſhare dif- 
terent proportions in the common. 
fabric: Theſe are the natural glands, 
and the animal in the found ſtate. 
But when an acrimony 1s introduced 
into the ſyſtem, as for inſtance, the 
venereal virus, the irritation is in- 
troduced either into particular glands, 
or ſpread univerſally; which diſturbs 
ance not only affects them, but forms 
glands of its own, ſpontaneouſly, 
Wherever this virus meets the leaſt 


* In my Treatiſe on the Venereal Diſeaſe, under 
the head on glandular diſeaſes, | 
C 4 oppoſli- 
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oppoſition; and hence natural and 
unnatural glands, will be mixed and 
blended with each other: and this 
is the animal ccm in the dif- 
eaſed ſtate. 


Mot it vc be evident, that the 
unnatural glands, as being the work 
of diſturbance, chance and irregula- 
rity, muſt have in general a flight 
foundation; whilſt on the other 
hand, the natural ones, as having 
their rudiments laid in the firſt form- 
3» ation, are not to be obliterated, but 
with more difficulty. 


And ebe I will add, that each 
glandulous part, whether natural or 
preternatural, has a ſelf- preſerving 
e e power *: by which it 
graws ſuccour from, and contributes 
to the common ſtock of the whole 
ſanguineous maſs; in which act it 
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I have taken the liberty to adopt the term ani- 
malation; by which I mean what authors would 


bgaity by animal vegetation, 
has 
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has a life, or rather an animated in- 
teſtine motion dependant on its on 
formation. This I think appears 
evident in all kind of excreſcences, 
or exulcerations, of every denomi- 
nation whatſoever; where ſubſtances 
both of ſolids and fluids will become 
generated; form arteries, veins, and 
other canals, and proceed in their 
progreſs as if actuated with life; nay, + 
even ſometimes, degenerate into a 
number of little animals, ſeparated 
from the ſubſtances which gave them 
exiſtence; as is the caſe of moſt cu- 
taneous diſeaſes, but conſpicuouſly 
ſo in the louſy diſeaſe; where that 
vermin will breed on their own ac- 
cord, and be concealed under the 
ſkin, before N bore chair * 
dune 1 1 


And =_ ſuch gane and het 
vidual animation of the natural glands 
are highly requiſite for the ſubſiſtence 
of the whole fabric, muſt appear 
| Ori v4 1107 evident 
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34 
evident to. every judicious enquirer 
into the animal ſtate and: Q@COROMY. 3.3 


Let us now ſuppoſe (as it muſt 
ſeem moſt rational) that the circu- 
lated mercury abſorbs in its ſolution 
or is acted upon by that alkaleſcent 
part of the ſanguineous maſs, which 
nouriſhes and heightens the ſenſation, 
and gives irritability to the nervous 
fibres; and we ſhalt at leaſt be in the 
moſt likely road, for diſcovering the 
cauſe of the operation of a mercurial 
falivation. Aeg 742235 


Experience ſhews us, that if mer- 
cury, is judictouſly adminiſtered, for 
cutaneous diſorders, it has the defired 
effect; now as theſe diforders are 
the effects of an additional ſtimulus 
irritating the nerves, and hence have 
formed thoſe little glandules, or ex- 


creſcences, which, as I have ſaid 


above, having a flight foundation, 
they are firſt ated upon by the diſ- 
ſolved mercury in the ſanguineous 
maſs; for ſince the ſtimulus is ab- 

ſorbed 
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ſorbed and moſt felt in ſuch a weak- 
founded part, their excretion and ani- 
malation, muſt ceaſe, in proportion 
as the irritability of their ſolids be- 
come debilitated and loſe their power 
of action. | , 


But where there 15 not a preterna- 
tural acrimony to work upon, the 
natural ſtimulus and alkaleſcency in 
the blood, muſt ſupply the place; 
and the ſmaller glands, particularly 
the lymphatic, will feel the effect. 
Hence proceeds flaccidity of fibres, 
and a ſenſible enervation of the ſy 
tem on the uſe of mercury. 


When, however, the quantity of 
mercury 1s increafed, conſequently 
more mult be diſſolved, and the ef- 
fect muſt extend farther : And as 
there is no ſet of glands, which are 
more cellular, that is, whoſe tubulæ 
are wider, more tender, and capable 
of containing a greater ſecretion 
from the blood than the ſalivary, 

©; C 6 they 
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they are moſt likely to be worked 
upon, as the tone of the tender, 
though wide tubulæ of theſe ſalivary. 
ducts muſt loſe its elaſtic. power; 
hence the ſaliva accumulates, 2 5 
tends them wider than ordinary, 


ſtagnates the humours, tears the ſta- 


mina of theſe debilitated glan- 
dulous tubuli, and thus produces 
an incontinency of ſaliva, inflamma- 
tion, exulceration, and conſequently 
an acrimonious ſtimulus. From 
theſe aggravations an additional con- 
geſtion of humours to thoſe parts, 
1s apt to enſue, beſides that brought 
out from the firſt enervation of the 
glands: add to this the natural ef- 
fort of the other glandulous parts: 
which in order to recover, and pre- 
ſerve their natural functions, con- 
tribute to this accumulation and eva- 
cuation. 


I am well aware of the many of 
objections that may. be advanced 


againlt | this hypothei ; a principal 


Ohe 
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one is, (and I believe has miſled ma- 
ny that chewing aromatics, or other 
acrid things, will promote a ſecre- 
tion of the ſaliva as well as mercury; 
but that kind of ſpitting produced 
by irritation, muſt, on the leaſt re- 
flexion, appear widely different, in 
every part we can view it in, from 
the continual ſlavering brought on 
by mercury. For, in the firſt place, 
ſuch a ſpitting, or accumulating of 
faliva, is, merely temporary; ſe- 
condly, it is from an external irrita- 
tion; and thirdly, if the irritation 
is continued, the parts will inflame, 
and then the ſecretion of thè ſaliva 
will ſenſibly diminiſh, in proportion 
to the ardency of the inflammation. 
N OW all theſe cauſes, and the pro- 
ceedings of their effects, are diame- 
trically oppoſite to thoſe of ſalivation 
from mercury. The inflammation 
and exulceration of the ſalivary 
lands, and the neighbouring parts, 
La alſo appeared in ſupport of the 


idea, 
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idea, that ſalvation is brought on 
by a ſtimulating quality : But this 
I think is as eafily anſwered as the 
the former; for the inflammation, 


and following exulceration of the ſa- 
livary glands and the chaps in a ſali- 


vation by mercury, is materially diffe- 
rent from that kind, which proceeds 
from an acrimonious ſtimulus of the 


ſol 


ids; as a tumefaction from a mercu- 


rial ſalvation, by its hue, ſennſibility, 


and pain, is merely a con 
accumulated, 


geſtion of 


and 1 hu- 


mours; where the veſſels contain 
them, from the weakneſs of their 


natural elaſhcity, or 


power af ac- 


tion: This is fully confirmed from 
the flavering ſaliva, the ſucceeding 
putrid phagedænic ulcers, and the 
eadaverous fœtor, ſo characterically 


to 


effect of mercury 
equally in all the glands, as well as 


Peculiar to itſelf. 


Another argument in oppoſition 
this hypotheſis may be; why this 
fhould not be 


the 
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the ſalivary ? This indeed is the 
greateſt ftumbling-block J here am 
labouring to remove. As in the 
ſcurvy, 1 trid falivating and ul- 
cerating effect in the mouth, pro- 
ceeds from an univerſal debility 3 in the 
ſolids, in the whole ſyſtem, owing 
to a putreſcent acrimony in the mals 
of blood; fo in this caſe, the ſeat of 
this putrid accumulating evacuation, 
becomes particular only; owing to 
a ſelf-preſerving power, in the ani- 
mal ceconomy, to protect. the maſs. 
of blood and the folids from the. 
contagion : That, together with the 
congeſtion from the ſtimulus in thoſe 
parts, muſt continue the evacuation. 
as long on the one hand, as the de- 
bility of the folids from the accu- 
mulated humours laſts ; and on the 
other hand, as long as the putnd 


ſtimulus of the ſtagnated humours 
remains uncorrected, | 


1 regard to the operations. argued, 
an a numerical, or mathematical 
ſtrain, 
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ſtrain, 1 think them too trifling, to 
tay any thing to prove their abſurdi- 

I'am not wholly ignorant of 
ko important ſcience of mathema- 
tics; yet hold it in too great eſteem 
to render its operations . ridiculous. 
There are likewiſe other arguments, 
which to me ſeem equally as inſig- 
nificant either here to mention or to 
refute. | | 


Let us now ſee the reſult of all 
this; the perniciouſneſs of ſaliva - 
tion, and the moſt benefit we may 
ever hope from it. As to the firſt, 
if ſallvation is continued and in- 
creaſed, the patient muſt die as hor- 
rid a death, as in any ſhocking diſeaſe 
whatever, the confirmed lues not ex- 
cepted ; hard choice this for a poor 
patient, either to die by the pox or 
ſalivation! but if the patient ſur- 
vives,. why then, too often, he had 
better have died in the ſpitting opera- 
tion, than having added to a curable 
diſeaſe, incurable maladies, from an 


abuſe is 


QuUALITIES/0F MrrxcurRy. 41 
abuſe: of the moſt effectual remedy) 


A paralytic tremor in the joints, ad- 
ded to athritic flying, and fixed 
_ pains, from the remaining and undiſ- 
ſolved particles of mercury and ſo- 
phiſticated addition of lead; a uni- 
verſal debility of the ſyſtem, from 
the emaciated flaccidity 9 the ſo- 
lids ; a lentor from an impoveriſhed 
blacks toothleſs ; | ſinking breath; 
ſore throat; dim ſightedneſs; def 
tive iatellects, &c. &c. added to the 
lurking remains of the virus, or 
haps t tie very evil, for which that 
ſevere taſk was undertaken ; which 
additions of evils muſt hurry the mi- 
ann, object to the graves + Ih aa: 
7 24 Fat | 
But this perhaps is Gln: too 
much; I hope it is in general; 
though much more might be ſaid of 
the pernicious practice of ſalivating 
in particular. But the above is 
the fate of one half of thoſe who: 
ſurvive ſalivation; and the moſt for- 
tunate of the other half, will ever 
carry 
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carry a certificate about them of an 
1jured conſtitution. 


Theſe are the miſchiefs of ſaliva- 
tion from the crude mercury. Let us 
now ſee the difference of this evacua- 
tion, when produced from mercurial 
preparations. Calomel for that purpoſe 
is moſt cuſtomary: This preparation 
if pure and properly made uſe of, is 
perhaps. one of the greateſt medicines 
in nature; but like all medicines of 


great efficacy, precarious, if uſed to 


excels, or deficient in its prepara- 


The firſt great and too general de- 
fect is in its inſufficient ſublimation; 
having too much of the acridneſsof the 
corroſive ſublimate remaining; from 
whence it is, not only liable to cor- 
rode the ſtomach and bowels, and 
lay a foundation for many grievances 
in the firſt paſſage; but perhaps tear 
the whole conſtitution to pieces, 

18 e 


wa. ie a + „ 12 
QUATLITTES of MERCURY 43 
particularly when uſed to fuch ex- 


ceſs as to ſalivate. 


Secondly, when it is not finely 
prepared, or fufficiently levigated : 
This is a circumſtance which has not 
been enough attended to, and even 
by ſome ſuppoſedof no conſequence; 
bur muſt on the leaft conſideration 
appear of moment, as experience ſuf- 

ficiently canfirms : For the chryf- 

tals of calomel, are naturally of a 
needle-like form; and let it be levi- 

ated ever ſa ſmall, the particles 
Siva h à microſcope, will yet re- 
tain theif pointed form; and thoſe 
very points have done more harm, 
than many have been well aware of. 


But the moſt pernicious of all, 
and by which thouſands have been 


poiſoned, is the abominable ſophiſti- 
cation of calomel with white lead, 
intermixed in levigation of the ready þ 
prepared; horrid roguery this, to 
facrifice the health and.lives of their 
own 
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own ſpecies for the lake of a ee 8 
Jucre ! 8 e | 5 


There is not a more hs poiſon, 
than the preparation of lead inter- 
nally taken; and 1 fear it has no an- 
tidote. From this diabolical adul- 
teration many grievances have ariſen; 
vomiting, a gnawing tormina, a 


contracted pain in the bowels, added 


to a painful and paralytic waſting of 
the whole 192 and 1 Pining Ray, 
into death itſelf. 


But beſides all this, — 2 


well as the crude mercury, (though. 


it ſhould be pure, and prepared as it 
ought) when given in ſo great a 
quantity as to continue a deep ſali- 
vation, the fibres of the minute part 
of the ſyſtem will become debilitated; 
and not capable 23 diſſolving the 
whole, or expel the recrement that, 
may remain in the f. yſtem, confine 


Fe PPS in the minute tubuli 
of 
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of the ſyſtem, and heap Nu | 
| forementioned evils.” YT! 

* Amongſt the irigeniohs men in 
miſchief, we have had ſome, who, 
as a ſpecimen c of their penetration, 
have cried up the ſalivating by red 
precipitate, and by a ridiculous i im- 
provementof burning it off in ſpirit of 
wine *: They had better have choſen 
gunpowder ; for neither ſpirits of 

wine, nor water has any action upon 
it, to make it either better or worſe. 

That medicine, is a moſt excellent 
one for external uſes; but it is an 
abſolute cauſtic internally. This 
way of quick diſpateh, ſo de- 
ſtructive to che race of men, began 
once to come in faſhion. Tis true, 
dead men tell no tales; however, the 
too ſudden operation happily ut a 
ſtop to it; and now fe nl kill 
ve that Way; they having 
found out a flower N more oluctative 
method of doing it {5/1102 245906 


Wen carolline mercury. 
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Next we will conſider the ſalivat- 
ing with corroſive ſublimate; to 
ſome it might ſeem needleſs to ſay 
any thing here of the impropriety of 
that method ; yet there is too much 
neceſſity in this, as well as the for- 
mer, to point out its abuſe. It is, 


however, eaſily ſuppoſed, what miſ- 
chief ſuch a preparation as corroſive 


mercury may do, when given ſuffi- 
ciently to ſaliwate; for though it is 
not ſubject to let any undiſſolved 
particles remain in the ſyſtem, yet 
from its corroſive ſaline nature, 
it is apt to occaſion ſo great an in- 
flammation in the ſtomach, bowels, 
and the whole ſyſtem, as is ſhocking 
to think of. But who fhould ſup- 
poſe that there are chemical medi- 
caſters diabolical enough to ſophiſti- 
cate this preparation with arſenic and 
led ! But it is as true as it is horri- 
ble! It is needleſs to enlarge on the 
exeerableneſs of this villany: Every 
breaſt endued with the leaſt humanity 


muſt ſhudder at ſuch iniquitous prac- 


tices. 
3 Theſe 


| Theſe preparations, as they are 
the moſt important, and as I' ſhall 
ſay more of their beneficial effects, I 
thought proper firſt to point out their 
abuſes. As for the many other, 
ſome pernicious at any rate, and 
ſome more curious than uſeful or 
ſafe, I throw them out of my cata- 
logue here, as meer infignificant noſ- 
trums, that have at leaſt nothing in 
preference to thoſe mentioned; yet, as 
far as they are introduced into gene- 
ral practice J ſhall give them a flight 
review. However all mercurials, if 
ever ſo good, muſt of courſe become 
pernicious, when uſed to ſuch exceſs 
as to ſalivate. kt an i 
It now remains, to point out the 
good qualities of ſalivation: But for 
thoſe we ſeek in vain. One in a 
hundred that perchance has been 
ſuppoſed cured by falivation, owes 
very little thanks indeed to that per- 
nicious evacuation; for the conti- 
nual drain of the humour and con- 
i . geſtion 
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e to thoſedalivary: W as 
are at leaſt able to reſiſt the influx, 
muſt prevent the diſſolved mercury 
from penetrating into the more mi- 
nute and remote parts, where it 
ought to be introduced; and there- 
fore reaſon corroborates with expe- 
rience, that the ſtronger the ſaliva- 


tion is kept up, the leſs good we muſt 
ever hope from it. I inſiſt upon it, 


if any benefit at all reſults from this 
operation, it is effected in the inter- 
miſſions of the ſpitting only. But nine 
out of ten are murdered; and of the 
remaining number that ſurvive this 
ſevere touchſtone, nine out of ten 
are ruined oni. | 


But⸗ the advocates for ſ. alivation, 
whoſe intereſt it may be to keep up 
the notion, (for none can with can- 
dour defend it, either from reaſon or 
experience) may perſiſt in the only re- 
maining plauſible ſubterfuge, name- 
ly, the evacuation and expelling the 


ee of the body by ſpitting, as 
a con- 


1 
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a continual drain of humours, | That 
the weak and diffident may not longer 
be deluded by the ſo very abſurd no- 
tion of e and that I may not 
be condemned as an unfair arguer, 
I, orting only my own doctrine, let 
ain ppoſethat acontinualdrainof hu- 
mours is actually the caſe ; and what 
then ? Why then, the obok amount 
will even, as before, pen with 


_ tad experience, 


In the firſt place it is in the c circu- 
lation of fluids, and in the moſt minute 
parts of our body, that our health de- 
pends; and in the univerſal infec- 
tion, it is even into thoſe mi- 
nute tubuli, which are not to be 
traced by the beſt microſcope, that 
the virus inſmuates itſelf; con- 

ſequently becomes connected and in- 
grafted in the ſtamina of thoſe moſt 
minute capillary tubuli of the fibres 
that compple an ſolids. 31115 
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Let us now ſee what ſpitting will 
do; which is a continuation of a 
thin ſpontaneous ſlaver, drained from 
the whole maſs of blood, promiſcu- 
ouſly ; equally diſagreeable, and at- 
tended with a putrid fætor, whether 
the patient was previouſly well or ill. 
| Now as from this evacuation the in- 
flux of the blood is hindered from 
entering into thoſe minute parts of 
the animal economy,-conſequently, 
there muſt be a hindrance to the ex- 
change of humours. There will in- 
deed be a drain, and this will dimi- 
niſh the whole ſyſtem; but for this 
very reaſon too, the virus will only be 
ſhut up, and kept from being acted 
upon; and therefore, when the ſali- 
vation is at an end, one time or other 
the evil will be renewed, as experi- 
ence confirms. | 


Admit, however, there is a cir- 
culation continued, and a drain 
from the minute parts; I would 
then beg leave to obſerve, that 
there 
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there are parts of our ſyſtem where 
there is not a rotation of fluids 
in many months, or perhaps years; 
whilſt in other parts, the fluids are 
exchanged with every pulſation. If 
this was properly attended to, no one 
could be weak enough to ſuppoſe, 
that ſalivation, or any other deſpe- 
rate remedy for the ſpace of a month 
or fix weeks, would be ſufficient to 
ſearch into. thoſe minute parts; par- 
ticularly ; in the bones, where the vi- 
rus is generally moſt pernicious. 


1 Bae, ſay much more on the perni- - 
cious effects of ſalivation, and the 
impropriety of this evacuation in a 
curative indication; but 1 fear I have 
been too tedious, for the judicious 
already; and whatever might farther 
be ſaid, either by me, or any one 
elſe, though ever ſo {triking, would, 
I know, be equally, vain; to the ob- 
ſtinate. I therefore refer tlie diſpu- 
tants to the experienced unfortunates, 
the living witneſſes of the truth of 
+ my 
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62 O 1 THE Mzprear 
my aſſertions. We will therefore 


return to the beneficial qualities, and 
the prudent uſe of this greateſt of all 


| medicines, MERCURY. 


There is no temperament, couſti- 
tution, ſex, or period of life, exempt 
from receiving benefit from mercu- 
ry and its preparations ; and I don't 
know a diſeaſe incident to mankind, 
here it can with propriety be deem- 
ed imp proper ; Unleſs ufed to exceſs, 
and diſproportioned to circumſtances. 
The truth. of this I have experienced 
with fucceſs both by internal and ex- 
ternal applications; not only in the 
venere a, but inflammarary and chro- 
nic diſtempers. And J am convinc- 
ed, that many judicious practitioners 


muft agree with me, particularly 


when they have ſtudiouſſy avoided 
its effect on the ſalivary glands ; 
which muſt ever be carefully attend- 
ed to, by every one, who has the be- 


nefit of the Patient at heart. 4 
: The 


| QuatiTIES'o OF, Mzxovay.. 83 


The hypotheſis! which I have ad- 
vanced concerning the effects of mer- 
cury in the animal economy, I mean 
not to inforce on the judicious, rea- 
der, farther than may be conſiſtent 
with true philoſophy ; ; if I haveer- 
red from this, I wiſh my judgment 
may be rectified; and hal? be grate- 
ful to any one who will do it 
with candour. But the more I re- 
flect on the principles I have formed 
to myſelf, of the effects of this me- 
dicine in the animal economy, the 
more I am confirmed, that mercury 
acts principally from an antacrid and 
ſedative quality; and that its ſtimu- 
lus is merely accidental, or from the 
ſolution it undergoes, particularly in 
its erude ſtate; but in the prepara- 
tions, it may acquire a ſtimulus 
from the ſaline combinations, or from 
its diviftbilify of particles. This is 
one reaſon added to the various others 
given before, why I prefer prepara- 
tions to. the crude, particularly for 
internal uſes. But another fill 


D 3 ſtronger. 
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ſtronger is, that the effect of mercu- 
ry is greatly augmented by ſaline 
combinations; whereby it becomes 
di ſunited in its particles, ſo as to be the 
eaſier diſſolved in the maſs of blood *. 


2 1 11 . | 14 z | 
- ®. Practitioners have ever differed in ſentiments 
in this reſpect; Dr. Aſtruc, however, was ſo great an 
advocate for crude mercury (who to a hair's breadth 
knew how nicely the globules of the mercury 
would grind the blood to atoms by its ſpecific gravit 
that he ſeems to be enraged with the chymiſts for 
their needleſs preparations, ** why do they (ſays he) 
*© needleſsly torture the particles of mercury by ſolu- 
<« tion, calcination, precipitation, ſublimation, in or- 
«© der to deprive them of their native form, upon 
e which the <vbole for ce of the remedy depends, and 
“is the particular, not to ſay the ozly cauſe of their 
„ effect. But Dr. Aſtruc was in this, as well as in 
many other particulars, hurried away by an over- 
flowing of ſelf- ſufficiency, gloſſed over with arti- 
ficial reaſoning, by which he, under the ſpecious 
appearance of profound learning; has, like a too 
Fi ucceſsful ignus fatuus, made horrible work in prac- 
dice. * . | 


The many inftances we have of mercury in its 
fluid and metallic ftate, having Been found in the 
very carious bones, and other evils taken from the 
victims that have periſhed ſecundum artem, under 
the various method of ſalivation, fumigation, &c. 
aceording to Dr. Aſtruc's preſcriptions, I confeſs 
has put me entirely out of conceit with his doctrine; 
and there are pafſages of his chirurgical e's 
| _ whic 
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For that method where the leaſt will, 
ſuffice, muſt always be preferred. 


Before I proceed to particulars in 
the preparations, I ſhall make one 
obſervation, which did not oc- 
cur to me, where it might have been 
better introduced; and that is, that 
mercury has frequently effected other 
evacuations than thoſe which were 
intended. Thus, a quantity of mer- 
cury deſigned for ſalivating, has ſome- 
times gone off by ſweat, urine, or 
purging “. In theſe caſes, (which 
though but ſeldom) it has been ex- 
perienced, that if the operation has 


which I declare, have filled me with aſtoniſhment 
and horcor, | | 


Peace to his ſhade, and oblivion to his do&riue ! 


I remember a gentleman labouring under a 
confirmed lues venerea, who might be ſaid to be- 
| — 2 proof with reſpect to ſalivation; but af- 
ter he had been given up tor incurable, becauſe no 
other evacuation could be brought on than a diarr- 
hea; I was fo fortunate as to prove the contrary 
by agentler method; to the no ſmall ſurprize of thoſe 
who had condemned him tor loſt, 1 
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acted violently, a lameneſs th ths! 


Y 
© 


acting part has been the remain- 
ing conſequence. Hence an incon- 
tinency of urine, colliquative ſweats, 
cachexies, dropſies, habitual diarr- 
heœas, &c. ſucceed, from thoſe forced 
and continued vacuations; not men- 
tioning the frequent and ſudden 
deaths from the mercurial tormina 


and dyſenteries. 


Whenever a ptyaliſm, or ſaliva- 


tion appears, we know that if any 


other evacuation takes 


place, 


the 


ſpitting naturally ſubſides, whether 
accidental or produced by art; this 
is moſt evident by giving cathar- 
tics, when ſpitting is brought on 
againſt our inclination. But what- 
ever methods are uſed on theſe oeca- 
ſions, the body too often becomes 
emaciated ; and it ſhould be ſtrictly 
obſerved, the leſs we are compelled 
to tranſport thoſe draſtic drains, ſo 
that the mercury may be circulated 
in the blood, without diſturbance to. 
the conſtitution, or the ſyſtem, the 


more 


QuaALITIres' o MeRcuRty. 575 
more may we aſſure ourſelves of good OP 
ſucceſs ; and that theſe particles will 
be introduced gradually into the mi- 
nute ramifications, where the bene- 
fit is moſt requiſite. This muſt be 
abſolutely done, without a congeſtion 
to particular parts; otherwiſe the 
whole operation is diſturbe. 


Before I conclude this part, 1 
muſt not forget an eee, of the 
greateſt importance with reſpect to 
the uſe of mercury in general, whe - 
ther adminiſtered externally, but more 
eſpecially internally; and that is, 
ever to preſerve a temperate warmth of 
the body, ſo as to promote a free cir- 
culation Of 7 the | fluids, - and a gentle 5 
perſpiration. For in that ſtate, the 
circulating tubuli in the ramificat- - 
ing ſtamina are open to admit of 2 
free ſecretion. and excretion of the 
fluids, and the tone of the ſolids are 
by this temperate warmth preſerved 
in a roper Nate, to execute the ani- 
mal function. But on the contrary, 


all - 23 "IF" 
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if the body, under the medical treat- 
ment of mercury, is in a cold or 
chilly ſtate, not only the mercury 
is prevented by the conſtriction of 
the ſmall tubuli to enter the minute 
part of the ſyſtem, but even the 
mercurial particles already intro- 
duced are liable to be ſhut up, and 
ſubject the patient to bad effects. 
Summer therefore is preferable to 
winter; warmer climates ſuperior to 
the cold; but above all, from which 
neither climate or ſeaſon are ex- 
eluded, taking of ſmall doſes at bed- 
time, and the patient kept warm in 
bed, ſhould always be obſerved as the 
principal object towards a ſucceſsful 
treatment with mercurial medicines. 


Thus 1 hope I have given ſatisfac- 
tion on the operation of mercury in 
the animal 'ceconomy.' But, that 
we may be the more 'particular of 
its benefits, we will next proceed 
to its various preparations. 
PART 
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On On the e Preparations of Mer 


cury. 


AVING thus conſidered tht 

nature of mercury, and -1ts 
good and bad effects in the animal 
c my, we will now proceed to 
its various principal preparations, as 
it is made fit for uſe in medicine. 


Firſt then we will e als 
thing concernin g its purity in a crude. 
ſtate, as that is of the greateſt. conſe- 
quence in every other Preparation. 


PURIFYING or cu MERCURY. 


Mercury i is found in the mines, 
either in its fluid ſtate, called virgin 
mercury; or elſe it is diſtilled from 
the ore, which his various appear- 

D.6. ances ; 
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ances; but that ore which yields 
the greateſt quantity, is the native 
cinnabar *; as thoſe natural mix- 
tures are generally effected by ſul- 
| phur, the proceſs of ſeparation, in 
order to diſengage the mercury from 
the ſulphur (which prevents it from 
riſing) is by adding alkaline earths 
and the ſcoria of 1ron, which attract 
the ſulphur more than the mercury ; 
then leaves it at liberty to ſeparate, 
to riſe in fumes, and be drawn off. 


Mercury ts too generally ſophiſti- 
cated with lead, with which it very 
readily unites ; and this adulteration 
is the more effectual, when biſmuth 
is added to the fraud; from which 
the amalgama preſerves greatly its 


* The native cinnabar has been by ſome highly 
extolled as a medicine; but as it is very apt to be 
combined with other ſubſtances, and rarely found as 
pure, as the factitious when duly prepared, it 
ought never to be riſqued in medicine: For though 
it ſometimes excels in colour, yet the factitious may 
always be depended upon on account of its compo- 

ſiſion; provided its preparation is faithful. 
St tf; fluid 


fluid ſtate and its ſilver. brightneſs. 
Hence the external appearance, is 
not always a true criterion of its pu- 
rity, nor is the preſſing it through 
ſhammy leather a ſufficient purifica- 
tion; for the mixture is ſometimes 


ſo artfully united, that there will no 
paſte amalgama remain, though per- 


haps one fourth may be lead and biſ- 
muth. . i 50 


Diſtillation therefore is the only 
purification to be depended on. This 
is beſt performed in an alembic- of 


iron; the only metal that with- 


ſtands the penetration of mercury, 
and is leſs liable to break than glaſs; 
as the mercury is apt to detonate in 
the operation. A gun barrel is very 
convenient for the pipe. The higher 


the mercury can be made to riſe, be- 
fore the pipe bends downwards the 


better; ſince thereby the particles of 
lead may the more be prevented from 
riſing: and to condenfe the fumes 
of the mercury more effectually, 
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the lower end of the pipe ſhould be 


an inch or two immerſed in vinegar, 
by which not only the mercury may 

be gathered without loſs, or danger 

to dhe operator; but as it diffils, 
will, by the vinegar, be purified, 
from any of the leaden particles that 
thould happen to riſe *. 32464 


This method differs ſomewhat 
from that generally given; but the 
advantage muſt appear to every ju- 
dicious reader. The apparatus is 
merely trifling with regard to the ex- 
pence; an iron pot, with a cover, 
in which a gun barrel may be fixed 
by a common blackſmith, and will; 
laſt for many years. 
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This conſtitutes one of the principal characte- 
riſtics of mercury, wherein ĩt diſtinguiſſies itſeli from 
lead, as well in its crude ſtate, as in its various un- 

ciſſolving preparations; for the vegetable acid, 
which is a diſſolving menſtruum for lead, will not 
act upon the mercury, unleſs with the addition of 
ſalts ; when it then begins to act on mercury, though 
r 02. DIE oa 
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I would here farther obſerve, that 
as the adulteration of lead with mer⸗ 
cury is of the greateſt conſequence, 
particularly for internal uſes, no 
ractitioner, who has the welfare of 
his patients at heart, ſhould truſt 
to it, unleſs purified under his 
own inſpection, or ſuch as he can 
confide in; particularly as the 
operation is ſo very eaſy. It has 
been aſſerted, that the adulteration 
of mercury with lead or biſmuth 
could have no effect on prepara- 
tions by ſublimation; this | how- 
ever is a very groſs miſtake ; for 
though the greateſt part of the re- 
crements of the lead may be left at 
the bottom, yet many particles will 
riſe; the evil confequences of which 
I have already pointed out. 


Having thus purified mercury, we 
will now conſider ſome of the prin- 
cipal preparations thereof. 1 
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64 Ox PktrarAaTIONs - 
OF EZTHIOPS MINERAL, AND 
OTHER PREPARATIONS. 

_ Ethiops mineral is formed by tri- 
turating an equal part of purified . 
mercury and 4 of ſulphur in a 
glaſs or marble mortar, till they are 
united, and no globules of the mer- 
cury appear. To make this prepa- 
ration effectual, it ſhould be in hand 
ſome time, and at every interval of 
trituration, the mortar ſhould be 
gently ſhaken; by which the glo- 
bules will accumulate at the bottom, 
and the operation by that means be 
performed with more certainty. 
This medicine has been long ſince 
given to children as an anthelmin- 
thic ; and ſo in fact it is; but partl7 
from reaſons before mentioned rela- 
tive to crude mercury, and from the 
frequent adulterations with lead, it 
has often proved deſtructive to thoſe 
innocent victims, together with the 
worms it was intended to deſtroy. 

My By 


o 
* 
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By * it has been ſuppoſed of 
no ect, becauſe it has 0 2 
but this error might eaſily be reme- 
died, if we conſidered that ſulphur is 
in itſelf a ſtimulus, to promote other, 
ſecretions, which the mercury fol- 
lows: And probably, the ful phur 
prevents its being acted upon — the 
blood, Ag Py as other proven 


tions *. 


The trituration of mereury per ſe, 
hug: been much celebrated as a grand 
noſtrum; Keyſer's Dragees or Sugar- 
plumb pills, after a moſt redious kri- 
turation of the mercury with Water, 
and then with vinegar, &c. &. 

turns out at laſt nothing but mercu- 
ry mixed with a ſufficiency of man- 
na, and made into little cakes ; 


which might be done out of hand 


Ao the mercurial glebs found in the mines, Ant 


added Alkaline earths and the ſcorig of iron, in or- 
der to diſengage it from its ſulphurous particles; 
uzre, whether the æthiops mineral, with an a 
tion of a chalybeated medicine, would not have an. 
equivalent effect in the animal cxconomy ?. 


at: 
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at once, as well as with this ſo very 
tedious proceſs : and after all, this 
great quack-ſpecific has, in my opi- 
nion, nothing ſuperior to the various 
other preparations for internal uſes of 
mercury previouſly mixed with bal-. 
ſam of ſulphur, turpentine, gum 
amoniac, honey, or ſugar *, &c. 
they are all of one nature; I don't 
like any of them. „ 


.*  Sugared mercury is prepared of half an ounce 
of mercury and of ſugar; with diſtilled oil of juni- 
per twelve drops. The whole is well rubbed and 
incorporated in a glaſs mortar. This medicine 
certainly is a powerful anthelminthic for children; 
the doſe is from four to ten grains; the alkaliſated 
mercury is df the ſame nature with the foregoing. 
It is prepared of quickſilver purified three drachms; 
prepared crabs eyes five drachms. The whole 
intimately triturated till the globules of mercury 
intirely diſappear. This has been celebrated, be- 
ſides its mercurial quality, as a great corrector of 
the acidity in the prime vie by the abſorbent qua- 
lity of crabs eyes. But, the doſe of this preparation 
being only from two, four, to twenty grains, the 
abſorbent quality can have but little efficacy. Others 
have endeavoured to amend this medicine by in- 
termixing the whole with the white of an get! all 
the benefit I ſee in this improvement is, that the 

mereury is prevented from ſeparating from the crabs - 
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For EXTERNAL USEs we have the 
mercurial plaiſters and ointments. 
The ſimpleſt of thoſe, are undoubt- 
edly the beſt, provided they are truly 
intermixed. The balſam of ſulphur, 
or turpentine ordeted in the Piſpen- 
ſatory, appears to me rather to be an 
obſtruction to the efficacy intended; 
as the particles of the mercury be- 
come too much ſheathed from being 
acted upon by the fluids, or being 
abſorbing of the mercury by the pores 
of the ſkin. The plaiſter made of 
twice the quantity of common dia- 
chylon to that of mercury, I hold to 
be the beſt. The ſame proportion F 
alſo adviſe for the ointment; but no- 
thing beſides hog's lard and mercury; 
to which occafionally a little cam- 
phare' tray” be nan. ET 


eyes, which it certainly will without that cement. 
Sometime ago we had an ingenious method propoſed 
to us of triturating mercury per ſe, namely, to tie 
a phial of mercury to a coach wheel, ſo that whilſſ 
the coach rattled along, the mercury might be tritu- 
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Though lead is a moſt perni- 
cious and ſlow. paiſon adminiſtered 
internally, yet it has the moſt pow- 
erful and ſalutary effects in external 
uſes, as an — and ſedative*&; 
whence; it is an incomp arable anti- 
phlogiſtic, e in eryſipelatic 
inflammations ;; and it is a great cor- 
rector of acrimony in moſt malig- 
nant ulcers. On this account, the 
ſimple diachylon is the beſt of all 
plaiſters I, know. of. And other 
preparations of lead in many external 
2 are perhaps as powerful as mer- 

cury itſelf, and qe the ex- 
wack of Saturn . 


* The 35 is iber to „ Nr. Gonland far 
Having written ſo warmly on the many virtues of the 


extract of Saturn. But in his zeal, he goes much 


too far, when he recommends it internally; for 
though a ſlow, yet a ſurer poiſon is not in nature in- 


en given. 5 | E: 5 

+ For ations reparations'of. theſe medi- 
eines, ſee the third parr o ny Treatiſe on the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe. | 8 


Thete ate caſes where 9 a with . 
= e are beneficial, and where other 


prepa - 
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We will now proceed to ſuch 
p re parations, þ A8 ar e more chemical; 
and the firſt is the factitious cinnabar. 


OF FACTITIOUS CINNABAR. 
ws] X05 £31 CU DOIIGUIIT 3G OFT Jr Rr 

The London Diſpenſatory orders 
twenty-five ounces of mercury, to 
ſeven ounces of ſulphur; the mer- 
cury to be incorporated with ſulphur 
when melted; and then the mixture 
ſublimed. Certain it is that the 
common æthiops mineral makes as 
good cinnabat as need be; and thoſe 
who make it their buſineſs to make 


preparations of mercury ſeems to be inactive; ſuch 
are tumours where the acrimonylies concealed under 
the ſkin, that will admit of imbibing ſueh medicine 
only as are eaſily rendered volatile; Thoſe kind of 
tumours are buboes, phymata, ,gummata, venereal 
excreſcences, &c. in theſe caſes we experience the 
immediate effect from:crude mercury; becauſe rhe 
particles from their vivacity inſinuate themſely 
ſo as, to beeome diſſolved and afford their antacrid 
quality: for which reaſbn the lefs the particles are 
entangled with terebinthinoas particles, the better. 
Beſides, mercury ſhould in theſe caſes act as a ſeda - 
tive; and this quality is here oppoſed by the ſtimu- 
lus of the turpeutine preſcribed in the diſpenſatories. 
29163 cCinnabar 
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cinnabar for painters add more ſul- 
phur, than ordered in general in diſ- 
3 for the ſake of beauty; 
ut as they ſometimes heighten it 
with arſenic, and other ingredients. it 
ought to be prepared by a man of in- 
tegrity; particularly as it is after- 
wards in the levigating, too fre- 
_ intermixed with minium. 


In regard to the qualities of ein- 
bert it has been diſputed by 
ſome, to have any virtue at all; 
by others again it has been compar- 
ed with the æthiops mineral; but 
both opinions muſt evidently be 
wrong. The colour might eaſily 
convince us of the one, that the com- 
bination with the ſulphur is very dit- 
ferent from the æthiops; and the 


ſenſible effect as a medicine, might 


eaſily convince us of its virtue. Cer- 
tain it is from experience, that it is 
one of the moſt powerful antiſpaſmo- 


dics in pharmacy; and therefore in 


tory fevers, one of the moſt 
tt. effica- 


— 
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efficacious medicines, as a ſedative. 
If the cinnabar of antimony has any 
advantage, and which I think is evi- 
dent from the chemical proceſs of it, 
it mult be a diaphoretic quality from 
the antimony. * 


Much depends on the fineneſs 
of levigating the cinnabar; and 
this is beſt effected by grinding 
it with water on a flat marble 

and ua muller, till it becomes quite 

impalpable; which ſhould be per- 

formed under the inſpection of a 

prudent practitioner, as the purity 

of this excellent medicine is of the 
utmoſt importance. 


TURBITH MINERAL. 


The turbith mineral is by a com- 
bination of double, treble, or quad- 
ruple its weight of oil of vitriol , to 


Whatever quantity of the oil of vitriol is put 
to the quickfilver more than what is neceſſary to 
diſſolve it, is only loſt and retards the proceſs; theres 


fore the oil of vitriol ſhould be poured on by little 
16: | and 
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that of mercury, evaporated tq dry- 
nefs; when it then becomes a white 
mats ; after which it is edulcorated 
With water, and then It becomes a 


Fellow powder. 


This is a draſtic emetic ; and a 
precarious mercurial. Firſt, from 
its being ſubject to adulteration ; 
and ſecondly, from the violenee it 
occaſions in the ſyſtem. On which 
account I would not uſe it with- 
N out the greateſt neceſſity; yet if ju- 
1 diciouſly managed may have many 
lalutary effects, particularly in ob- 
ſtinate venereal caſes. 


"RED PRECIPITATE. 
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The red calcined mercury, erro- 
neouſſy called red precipitate, is 
prepared by calcining to redneſs, 
6 with an equal weight 
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for external uſes ; forall kind of eu · 


| taneous eruptions and exulcerations 
of every ſort. But from the miſ- 

chiets occaſioned by its abuſe, it has 
been by ſome condemned. The fact 


is, it ſhould never be uſed as an 
eſcharotic; but applied in another 


form, 10 as to act more gently ; 


when it will, with proper manage 


ment, have the moſt ſalutary effects 


of any external medicine whatever. 


»The ſimple proceſs of red precipitate, or (mor 


properly) red corroſive meteury, exhibits a variety 


of other miedicines of the diſperfitory. The folutioh 
of mercury in aqua fortis, is called ſolutio merruriis: 


when evaporated to dryniefs it is called the calr of 


mercury; when that calx is calcined to redneſs, it 8 
the red precipitate ; and laſtly, when the precipi- 


tate is Burned off with ſpirit of wine, {firſt hinted 
at by Helmot, who ordered ſpirit of wine to be dif- 
tilled from it) it is called carolline mercury, arc 
corallinum, "pubvis principiy, atid other portipouy 
names, and ſometimes adminiſtered internally; 


however with as little propriety as ſucceſs ; many 
having been ruined by it, and as many ſent to the 


grave. 
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of ſtrong aqua fortis ®, This pte- 
paration is 4 moſt execllent- one 
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-»Let.it be ground upon a flat mar- 
ble with a muller, with a little 
water till it is quite impalpable, and 
then dried for uſe. 


This preparation, when mixed 
with a little ſimple ointment or ce- 
rate, anſwers the end of every other 
plaiſter, ointment, lotion, &c. for 
ulcers, of any kind whatſoever. 


* The precipitate when levigated loſes its red 


ſparkling appearance, and takes on a dull yellow 
hue. This, though wholly infignificant with reſpe& 


to its medical virtue, has been objected to, not only 
by druggiſts (who in ſome reſpects are pardonable) 
but even by practitioners. However, certain it is, 
thatby this preparation it loſes not only its eſcharo- 
tic acrimony, but becomes one of the ſafeſt and moſt 
powerful external mercurial. But internally it is of a 

recarious and deleterious nature, in whatever form 
itis given ; not only on account of the adulteration 
with minium, &c. which it is liable to in its prepara- 


tion; but from the acrimonious combinations of 


the menſtruum it is diſſolved in, which is too firmly 


united to be ſeparated by ſpirit or water. 


WHITE 


Or Mercury.) 575 
WHITE PRECIPITATE. - 


The white precipitate, is made by 
dropping a ſtrong brine into a ſolu- 
tion of mercury with aqua fortis, till 
a white powder precipitates; and 
which is to be edulcorated with many 
warm waters, till it has loſt its acri- 
mony; and then it is to be dried for 


. 


ule. | 


This is undoubtedly a very good 
preparation alſo, and partakesmuch of 
a nature of calomel and the turpeth *. 


o EA * ” 7 


* This was a favourite medicine of the great Boer- 
haave, who pronounced it the beſt mercurial prepara- 
tion for internal uſes, He mixed it with three times 
its quantity of loaf ſugar, and then he called it a ↄa- 
nacea mercurialis, of which he gave from ſix to ten 
grains, as a gentle emetic and cathartic ; and attri- 
buted to it many virtues, particularly in chronic 
diſeaſes. Wurtz has directed the oil of tartar per 
deliquium, to be gory the ſolution inſtead of the 
brine, till the efferveſcenceceaſes; which precipitates 
a browniſh powder, and is to be edulcorated as 
above. This is called after him the brown precipi- 
tate of Wurtz, and 1s ſomewhat milder than the 
white precipitate, it may be given from fix grains 
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For external ufes, where the parts 
are delicate and tender, 1t may be 
preferable to the red precipitate. 
For internal uſes I have no other ob- 
jection to it, than its being ſubject 
to retain inactivr particles of the 
metal, and ſorne of the inſoluble par- 
ticles af the menſtruum, and hence 
reſemble much the turbith ; being 
very apt to cauſe a nauſea; which 
however, in ſome caſes, is high] be- 
neficial, as will be pointed out here- 
after. 7 


CALCINED MERCURY: 


| 0 R, 
| MERCURIUS PRECIPITATUS, per ſe. 


Purified quickfilver is fet in a 
broad-bottomed glaſs veſſel in a ſand- 
heat, for ſeveral months, leaving a 


little opening for the admiſſion and 


circulation of the air, and ſhaking 
the veffel now and then, by which 
it will gradually be reduced to a 
duſky red powder. 

This 


| 5 10 93 14 


This powder s: had great fame, 


perhaps more om account of its für- 
gularity and tediouſneſs of prepara- 
tion, than from its intrinſic virtue in 
ci ſtinction, from other more eaſ pres. 

ared mercurials. Certain it is, that 
it admits of the greateſt purity; as 
it is nothing but the real mercury, 
free from any admature, and in it- 
ſelf very minutely divided. It af- 
fects the animal fyitem very power - 
fully, for four or five grains ads dtn 
as 4 draſtic vomit or purge; much 
in the manner as turpeth mineral, or 
the carohing mercury. 


This preparation proves to us, that 
the ſtrengthof the precipitate mercu- 
rial medicines depend more on their 
diviſibility of particles, than on the 
additional ſtimulus the turpeth and 
red corroſive receive from the men- 
ſtruum they are diffolved in. At 
preſent this tedious prepared medicine 
18 greatly laid aſide by the rational 
chafs of practitioners; ſince obſer ved 
E 3+ ex pe- 
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experience pleads nothing in favour 
of its pre ference to the former. | 


The ne adepts, heviewes,” 
have great faith, that ſome grand 
myſtery lies concealed in this very 
calcined mercury. The rational chy- 
miſt, however, will only admit it to 
be deprived of its plogiſton, which 
any other metal under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances (proportioned to the va- 
rious nature of tlie metal) are liable 
to, on the ſame principle. For when to 
this calcined mercury is added char- 
coal, and a gain expoſed to a gentle heat, 
the mercury is revived in its metallic 
nature; but if it is per ſe expoſed 
to a ſtrong heat, it may be converted 
n mercurial glaſs. = 
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The famous Miſaubin made pills 
of this mercury, and corrected it with 
opium. Theſe pills had their turn of 
being celebrated. Next came ano- 

ther improvement, called mercu- 


rius animatus ſolaris ; this elevated 
medi- 
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medicine conſiſted of equal weight 
of quickſilver and gold (the quick- 
ſilver being firſt, by a laborious pro- 
ceſs, purified nine times over with 
regulus of antimony) the gold and 
quickſilver being then amalgamated, 
and expoſed to calcination by a gra- 
dual flow fre, like the former. | 


This medicine has been highly 
extolled by Hoffman and other Ger- 
man phyſicians, for its manifold me- 
dical virtues, both in acute and chronic 
diſeaſes. There is a great probability 
that the gold is more mild than the 
calcination of mercury per ſe; or in 
other words, renders it leſs active: 
but J am very apt to think that the 
alkalized mercury, by the ſame pro- 
ceſs, would not only produce a me- 
dicine more cheap but far more 
efficacious. In fact there is no 
neceſſity for either of them; for ca- 
lomel anſwers every purpoſe better; 
and if a medicine of this kind is want- 


EIA bu, 
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od more active, the turpith, or white 
precipitate is powerful enough. 


SUBLIMAFTE CORROSIVE MER. 
A r 


Sublimate eorroſive mercury, ac - 
cording to the London Diſpenſatory, 
is made of purified quickſilver forty 
ounces; ſea- ſalt thirty- three ounces; 
ſalt- petre twenty- eight ounces ; of 
green vitriolealeined ſity-ſix ounces, 
The quickfilver is to be previouſly 
mixed with corroſive ſublimate al- 
ready made, one ounce; and the 
whole ſublimed according to the di- 
rections given; which are ſomewhat 
troubleſome. 


The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory in 
this preparation 1s conſiderably more 
conciſe ; it orders the calx of mer- 
cury, (which is mercury diflolved 
in an equal quantity of double 
aqua fortis, and evaporated to dry- 
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quantities; 
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quantities; which is mixed and 
ſublimed in a ſuitable matraſa. 
Whence it appears plainly, from a 
chemical enquiry, that a ſolution o 
mercury in aqua fortis, with an equal 
quantity of falt mixed together, put 
in a ſuitable matraſs, firſt by a gentle 
fire to evaporate, or to draw off the 
aqua fortis, and then to inereaſe the 
fire for ſublimation, cannot fail, of 
producing a ſublimate the ſame as 
above. For it is the ſtrong, combi- 
nation of the nitrous and marine 
acid with the mercury, which in a 
ſtrict union, is forced to riſe into a 
ſublimation. Oil of vitriol and alt, , 
will anſwer the ſame intention; par- 
ticularly, when the mercury is pre- 
viouſly diſſolved, with a tufficient 
quantity of aqua fortis, in order te 
incorporate the ingredients, with 
more eaſe for the operation. 


Hence we fee how eaſy this pro- 
ceſs of ſublimation is performed; 

and as it is fo very uſeful and pow-. 
7 oerful 
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erful in ſo very ſmall a quantity, 1 
ſincerely wiſh, for the benefit of 
mankind, that every practitioner 
would have it prepared under his 
own- inſpection : for its great vir- 
tues, depend intirely on its purity, 
as [ have pointed out before. 


| This medicine is s certainly the 
moſt powerful, and L am inclined 
to think endued with the moſt me- 
dical virtues; yet it may be render- 
ed one of the moſt active of all poi- 
ſons. It is but of late years, we have 
been fortunate enough tohave its great 
efficacy confirmed by judicious prac- 
tice*®. The ule of it as an eſcharotic, 
I hope, however, will be . baniſhed 
from ſurgery, as a deſtructive prac- 
tice 'of quackery and 1gnorance; as 


The be Baron Van Swieten firſt intro- 
duced this medicine into general practice, particu- 
larly in venereal caſes ; though various ſkilful prac- 
titioners have ventured on it before, but with more 
timidity. For external uſes it has long been exhi- 
bited, and with the wiſhed-for ſucceſs; nevertheleſs 
it has ſhamefully been abuſed by uſing it as a 


cauſtic. - 
there- 
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thereby its great benefit is perverted 
into the greateſt abuſe and miſchief. 


When we duly conſider its quali- 
ty, we ſhall plainly perceive, that it 
conſiſts of a perfect diſunion of its 
metallic particles, and is actually re- 
duced into a truly ſaline ſtate; (to 
which all metals are equally ſubject) 
and thereby become quickened in 
their penetrative quality. This I 
think is plainly the caſe with this 
mercurial preparation; and ſo true 
it is, that the more it can be combin- 
ed with the mineral acid, the more 
powerful it is in its operation; that 
is to ſay, the leſs quantity will fuf- 
fice. To aſcertain the certainty of 
its ſtrength, is by trying how much 
will diſſolve in a certain quantity of 
water, and that which difloIve moſt 
and ſooneſt is certainly the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt“. Fhe ſolution of corro- 


** A mercurial ſalt even ſtronger than the ſabli- 
mate, may be made of any of the precipitates again 
combined with the _—_— * Dr. Collin, by 
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five fublimate is at this time well 
Enown to every judicious practi- 
tioner ; but it has been queſtioned, 
which of the two, an aqueous or 
ſpirituous menſtruum has the prefe- 
zence ? The aqueous “ is undoubt- 
edly the moſt acrid, to the taſte and 
ſtomach; but this is not a proof of 
its being the ſtrongeſt, I apprehend 
the ſpirit ſheaths in ſome reſpect the 
ſaline particles, from becoming too 


this means has prepared a mercurial ſalt, which 
calls mercurius ſolutus. This again he diſſolves a 
grain in an ounce of water, of which twenty drops 
a doſe; containing a of a grain of the preparation. 


Pu. The aqueous ſolution of ſublimate mercury, is 


the baſis of Meridant's drops. The ſolution of 
ſublimate mercury in water is the baſis of the om 
n The proceſs is this; four ounces of ſub- 

imate mercury is diſſolved in a quart of ſpring wa- 
ter; next the-filings of copper an ounce, and a half 
is difolyed in eight ounces, till a blue tincture is 
produced, which tincture is dropt into the mercu- 
ral ſolution, which will produce a green precipita- 
tion, and this muſt be evaporated to dryneſs. This 


bas been recommended as a ſpecific for the gonor- 


rheea, given daily from two to fix or eight grains 
bur-the compoſition of the copper, proves it evi- 
dently a rank poiſon, in how dotes foever it is 
pe ſtimu- 


Or MRR. 85 
ſtimulant in the firſt paſſages; but 
when introduced in the fanguinious 
maſs, the effect will certainly be 
equally the ſame. Whilſt therefore 
ſpirit may convey its uſe with more 
eaſe than water, I would always pre- 
fer the ſpirituous ſolution *; particu- 
larly, as with this vehicle, balſamics 
and nexvines, may at the ſame time 
be introduced, as a protection to the 
ſtomach and the whole nervous ſyt- 
tem from any violence its combined 
fa'ine particles might occaſion. The 
uſes of ſublimate mercury are uni- 
verſal, and the moſt powerful of any 
mercurial, but requires of all, t 
molt ſkil ful application. 


Internally I would not exceed an 
eighth part of a grain for a doſe ; and 
„e 8 1 
185 not above twicea day in the moſt 
eſperate caſe. I hold it for granted, 


* There is however one objection to a ſpirituous 
folution, and that is, the mercury is ſubject to pre- 
7 but this may be pi an add uion 
of {al armonia: in the ſublimation of the mercury. 
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and again diſtilled, in order to make it 


- Iization. 
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that the eaſier it may be introduced 
1nto the ſyſtem without becoming 
burthenſome, or obnoxious, the more 
benefit we may expect, and will cer- 
tainly receive from it; and hence 
alſo I would ever make this my rule, 
that every doſe which proved diſa- 
'greeable to the ſtomach or ſyſtem, 
fhould be deemed too much *. Of 
this I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more 
hereafter. _ 12 late 


pending on a ſaline ſtate of mercury. The ſum and 


ſubſtance of his preſcription is this: copperas is to 


be expoſed to the open air, when it will gradually 
be reduced to a white powder. Of this copperas, 
when ſo reduced, and pure nitre, take equal quantity; 
make a ſtrong aqua fortis (properly ſpirit of nitze) 
the purer. 
To fixteer- ounces of this ſtrong and pure aqua fortis, 
put ſeven ounces of volatile ſal armoniac, by ſmall 
parcels, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. To a pound of 
this ſolution, put four ounces of quickſilver, and if 
it is capable todiſſolve more, put in more, till a pre- 


cipitation enſues. Heat the ſolution, and put it in- 


to a ſtone baſon, and ſet it in a cool cellar for eryſta- 
Of this ſalt take one pound, and the fineſt 
roſe water three pounds, give it a gentle heat that 
the whole may become a uniform ſolution. | 


Though 
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AO, 


Calomel, is the dulcifying of the 
former, by adding . freſh qmckfilyer 
and repeated ſublimations. The 
London Diſpenſatory orders four 
ounces of ſublimate to three ounces 
of quickſilver ; to be well intermix- 
ed, and the ſublimation repeated ſe- 


Though the proceſs of this preparation might be 
more facilitated, yet as an original production it has 
px merit, and a deep chemical principle for its 

aſis. os So 


Whatever has been ſaid of Dr. Ward as an empy- 
ric, giving every man his due, his greateſt enemies 
muſt even allow him to have been poſſeſſed of acqui- 
fitions beyond any that have ever been taught in 
the moſt celebrated univerſities of Europe. And 
| with reſpect to his natural qualifications, perhaps a 
better man never practiſed the art of healing, or ſaw 
into the human œconomy through a truer medium 
than Dr. Ward. — 8 


It is to be lamented that ſo great a man had not 
all the advantage of education to bring to view lis 
genius and ſtrength of judgment; as he might not 
only have been a light to his cotemporaries and poſ- 
terity, but an ornament to the country that gave him 

birth. | rY I 
Te ven 
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ven times. The Edinburgh how- 
ever orders the ſublimation but ſix 
times; and which indeed is more 
than what is done in general; 
though it ought to be obſerved, in 
order to deprive it of its faline and 
acrid particles. Now this prepara- 
tion appears to be a fubhmed calx, 
(if I may fo expreſs myſelf) whoſe 
ſaline particles, together with the 
mercurial, have loft their quality of 
being diflolved in water, owing 
principally to the repeated ſublima- 


tion; and that may be one reaſon, 


that it is not ſo immediately active 


in the animal fyſtem; though it is 


not exempt from being diſſolved by 
the animal alkaleſcency in the fluids. 


It is an admirable medicine. I 
fincerely wiſh, for the good of man- 
kind, that practitioners would advert 
more to its qualities, than they hi- 


therto ſeem to have done. And at 


the fame time, that they would con- 
fider, that though it operates mildly, 
; 1 - yet 
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et it is powerful in its effects; and 
: ag” the doſes: ſhould be ſuited 
accordingly, For my own part, I 
am convinced that a doſe of one grain, 
affords more benefit than that of a 
drachm. My reaſon for this is need- 
leſs here to repeat; but my greateſt 
voucher is rience. And as a fair 
trial is on the ſafe ſide of the queſ- 
tion, I ſtrenuouſly recommend it; 
being confident ſucceſs will declare 


in my favour. 


There is however one thing which 
J muſt not omit here; and that is, 
that the virtue of this exeellent an · 
tacrid, depends next to its purity, | 
greatly on its Tevigation. Dry tevi- 
gation 1s doing of nothing. Let it be 
ground with water by a muller and 
marble till it is fine enough almoſt _ 
to be ſuſpended in water; then let it 
be decanted off with water as often as 
it is requiſite to ſeparate the fine from 
N the groſſer particles; and then let 
it be waſhed once or twice before it 
i. is 
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is dried up for uſe. By this means 
it becomes not only ſufficiently fine, 
but freed from all the acrimony it 
might retain from the ſublimate. 
Many mercurial preparations have 
been termed the panacea of mercury*, 
but this excellent medicine does not 
only anſwer the purpoſes, but is the 
gentleſt and ſafeſt of them all; which 
I would ever recommend to the prac- 
titioner, who can reſiſt prejudice, 
and has inc Welfare of is patient at 
heart. 
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* The coralline mercury has been called the real 
panacea of mercury. In imitation of that, the ca- 
lemel was ordered to be burned off with ſpirit of 
wine alſo; but without having the leaſt effeQ in 
making it either better or worſe. | 
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On the Purity and Sopbiftication of 
Mercury, and its various Prepa- 
ratings. 1 "$6 


" FAVING thus examined into 
the various preparations of 
mercury, it remains to point out the 
criterion of their quality, and how to 
detect their adulterations. 


Quickſilver muſt be bright and 
vivid, without a ſkim, or leaving 
a blackneſs on the ſides of the glaſs, 
when turned about in it *. If fuſ- 


* The pureſt quickſilver will however aſſume 
ſuch a hue, if ſtrongly ſhaken, as by that means 
it may be triturated per e. Quickfilver has always 
an inclination to become globular, which evidently 
appear when ſtirred about with the finger, if a lit- 
tle is put on a clean piece of paper; but if adulterated 
its form is lengthened ſomething like little worms, 
and ſeems paſty, and has a very Tull appearance. 


pecteda 


* 4 


% 
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pected, put a little in a crucible, and 
let it gently fumigate, (taking care 
of the fumes) and the lead (if any) 


4 7 ane > N . 2 


8 8 D . 25 
Tr e 
PFF K 


| will be left at the bottom in a paſte- 
4 like ſcoria; or in a metallic ſubſtance. 
1 Squeezing it through leather, is not 
4 always a criterion of its being puri- 
4 fied, unleſs the ſophiſtication is made 
1 As lead will ſweeten vinegar, mer- 
Party thin. onto on 


Son) 9g noon Fee, Cie, N 
cinnabar, if fufpected, may be ſteeped 
for ſome time in vinegar and ſhaken; 
if it ſweetens the vinegar it is Cer= 
tainly adulterated. 


Another trial is however more 
expeditious ; put a little on a hot 
poker, or fire-hovel; if it is pure, 
the whole will entirely fume away ; 
but if ſophiſticated with lead, a ſcoria 
wall be leſt behind. 


All fublimations in the crude, 


ſhould be ſtriated with needle-like 
, flakes ; 
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flakes; the corroſive ſublimate, theca- 
jomel, and the cinnabar: but if they 
have been ſophiſticated with arſenic, 
or with lead, or both, in thecorrofive 
ſublimate, they will differ from chat 
regularity of ſtriation , and a 
confuſedlygranulated. If to a Sia 
tion of ſubhmate in pure water, be 
added lime-water, or a ſolution of a 
mild alkali, a precipitation will en- 
fue, of an orange colour; but if the 
ſublimate is ſophiſticated, the preci- 
lack. wwll be more to the browaiſh 
b e 


But . e hs 


juſt to true principles of chemiſtry, 
are not ſo nice to general obſervation, 


as I could with, in order to detect 0 
ſmall a quantity, as may actually be 
pernicious. 


I can therefore but repeat my =- 
monition to every honeſt practitioner, 


* $ublimate has the leaſt of this ſtriation. 
that 
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that * ne proof of their pu- 
rity is to have them prepared under 
their own inſpection; unleſs they 
can depend upon the integrity of the 
preparer. And to patients who may 
ſtand in need of them, I ſincerely 
adviſe: to be cautious, to whom they 
truſt their health and lives. It is a 
melancholy reflection, ſeriouſly to 
_ conſider, how ſhamefully the lives of 
men are ſported with in this opulent 
metropolis, by the worſt of all 
aſſaſſins quacks; not only through 
their ignorance and preſumption, 
but by their moſt miſerable and 
ſophiſticated drugs. Their tolera- 
tion is a reproach to the Britiſh le- 
giſlature, and the eee fc 


iy itſelf. 


Bestinding theſe two important 
ſections, I wiſh what has been ad- 
vanced concerning the good and 


bad effects of mercury, may prove 
as 


'PurITY. oF MERCURY. 95 
as beneficial as I intended they 
ſhould be F. n 


As a farther ſatisfaction in diſcovering the 
true quality of mercurial preparations, I ſhall here 
annex a table of ſpecific gravity of mercury, and its 
various preparations ; together with ether articles as 
may be uſed in the chemical operations of that me- 
dicine. | | . 


A TABLE of SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


Quickſilver diſtilled once - - 14,000 
_ Diſtilled twenty times - — 14,010 
Corroſive ſublimare 2 =. - - 8,000 
Calomel thrice ſublimated - - „882 
Six times ſublimated = - , 200 
Turbith mineral . - - 8,233 
Factitious cinnabar — - 8,200 
Red precipitate — - - 8,255 
White precipitate - - - __ 7,000 
ZEthiops mineral * | - 7,400 
Rain Water n — 1, 00 
Human blood, new drawn - - 1,040 
Spirit of wine reCtified - - - o, 866 
Aqua fortis - - - 1,300 
Oil of vitriol * - - 1,700 
Butter of antimony 5 . 2,470 
Fine gold - * - — 19,640 
Fine filver - — - 11,097 
Fine copper * : -... - = - 9,000 
Britiſh lead 3 — 11,325 
Fine tin 8 - 7,471 
Iron $2.6. "Rk - 7,045 
Platina - - - - 71, 233 
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[7 remains now, to one out khe 
many falutary effects of mercu- 
ry in various diſeaſes. This I do 
the more chearfully, as I have been 
ſo fortunate in my practice to have 
ai its ae Fernen vir. | 
tues it ; 


But . 1 —_ to pars 
ticulars, 1 muſt indulgence 
to remove, at leaſt n to re- 
move, one of the greateſt ſtumbling 
blocks, that has, and ſtill obſtructs 
the path to true medical indication. 
$34 Po 174 00 ET Ever 
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Ever ſince medicine became a re- 
eaſes has claimed the greateſt at. at- 
tention. This conſideration, it muſt 
be owned, is highly requiſite, to 
form a tional method of. cure: But 
unfortunately, the foundation of 
thoſe diſtinctions, has been, and 
through prejudice too. much remams 
yet, very erroneous, to the injury of 
rational indication. No medicine has 
proved the juſtneſs of this aſſertion 

ſo much, as the uſes of mn in 
common pra. e 


That diſeaſes differ, is . to 
: the meaneſt C city; 5 but to indi- 
cate the method of cure according to 


their cauſes, muſt, on the leaſt re- 


flection, appear repu r to reaſon 
and common ſenſe; and yet incom- 
patible with common underſtanding, 
as ſuch a diſtinction of diſeaſes is, do 
we not ſee that the generality of 
practitionars are pre juciced by this 
erroneous method of judging: 


There 
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There 18 ſomething in the ve 4 


ſound of mercury that e & to 
mind the venereal diſeaſe, 1 
the bark carries with it, the Ree 5 
tion of fevers: Becauſe they ſeem | to. 
be the ſtipulated medicines for thole* 
peculiar diforders ; but the queſtion '- 
why they are ſo, I appreheni Wo = 
puzzle a man more than he 1s 
aware of; eſpecially if plain 9 1 
ſtanding 25555 be admitted r 


If we conſider on what prine ple | 
the mechaniſm and motion of t 
animal automaton acts, weſhall Fg 
ly find; firſt, that its movement de- 
pends on the irritability of the ner- 
vous | ſyſtem, which ſpteads itſelf 
with innumerable Dance and ra- 
mifications into the Whole Anil trial! / 
fabric; whereby all the parts are & 
cited to their A functionis, 
contributing their ref ective ſhates to 
the welfare and Preſervation | 'of the” 

animal -ceconomy. + Secondly, * 
K F 2 | this 
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this irritability is acted upon by the 
ſanguineous maſs; which is ſent forth 
by the ſyſtolic contraction of the 
heart, through the numberleſs arte- 
rial canals in the minuteſt parts, as a 
ſuccour, ſupport, and reparation of 
eyery part, that conſtitutes the whole 
machine. Thirdly, that the fabric 
muſt have a perpetyal ſupply, in or- 
der to give force, and to repleniſh the 
various ſubſtances, that the wear and 
tear of a continually moving machine 
is ſubject to. And fourthly, that 
the ſtructure of the various parts, 
muſt be preſerved in their natural 
formation. a i 
This leads us to diſtinguiſh diſeaſes 
accordingly. In the firſt place, the 
nervous irritability may be acted up- 
on, too much or too little; the circu · 
lating humours, may either contain 
too much, or too little ſtimulus. 
The food from which the maſs of 
blood is generated may produce many 
noxious fluids; and laſtly, the 
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formation of the ſtruQureitſelf is ſub- 
ject to natural decay, and liable to 
external or internal! injures. "9 631001 


2 Chl: $75 


Secondly, the ſolidsandfluids havk- 
ſo ſtrict a dependance on each other, 
that health and diſeaſe is inſeparable 
from either. And, as life or anima- 
tion is the reſult of animal mecha- 
niſm, inſomuch, that every individual 
part contributes its ſhare, it follows 
as a natural conſequenee,” that the 
mental, and mechanical operations, 
are in the ſtricteſt union with each 
other; and, that pain and pleaſure 
muſt conſequently be reciprocal. 


Now from the delicate ſtructure of 
the human mechaniſm, we are ſub- 
ject to many evils proceeding from 
all theſe primitive cauſes before men- 
tioned. But, whilſt the ſtamina of 
the ſolids in reſpect of their action 

depend upon their proportional irri- 
tability, and the maſs of blood 
upon its proportioned alkaleſcency 
to act upon this irritability, we 
FF : may 
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may clearly ſee that the diſtinctions 


of diſeaſes depend principally on the 
parts that are affected, and on the re- 
dundancy or deficiency of the ſtimu- 
las, which acls on the nervous pirate” 


bility. 


S1 "os 
) 


te tothe various 3 ee y 
afligned, it 10ugh they are innumera- 
ble, they are only to be conſidered as 
the firſt diſturbers of the animal œco- 
nomy; but whilſt onecauſe may pro- 
duce many various diſeaſes in different 
ſubjects, « or under different eircum - 
ſtauces, and a variety of cauſes, may 


in various ſubjects terminate in one 


evil, it muſt at once be obvious, that 
they can, or ought to claim the leaſt 
eee in a curative indic ation. 
riot anibo-! 

Meveury has 8 the eddestmell 
univerſal rene medicine; but 
if we examine into the cauſe, wh y it 


that this notion has had no other ori- 
gin, but, beeauſe it was firſt adminiſ- 


hed; in the Ins v VoRarea and indeed 
| with 


e 
4 {th e 


with good and bad ſucceſs, accord + 
ing to its proper and improper appli- 
cally, Soc i vo 51511) ATT 
If we, however, examine a little 

into the venereal diſeaſe, we ſhall 
find it firſt kindled by an infec-, 
tious animal acrimony, ſowed in the 
animal fyſtera.z and that the progres 
of the lues veperea has as many evil 
effects, as almoſt all the reſt of diſ- 
eaſes. produced from a, variety of 
cauſes: But, on the other hand 


* w p 
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again, do we not find in general 


practice, that evils are produced by 
a variety of other cauſes, that 
act in every reſpect like thoſe pro- 
duced by venereal infection? And if 
we let reaſon prevail, will not the 
ſamemethod of cure prove equally 
beneficial? For my own part, ever 
ſince J have been at liberty to think 
and to act for myſelf in phyſical mat- 
ters, 1 have not only been. fortunate 
enough to experience this truth, but 
have often with ſurprize wondered, 
that theſe facts, ſo 8 obvious to reaſon, x 
F ſhould 
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ſhould remain ſo long buried in ob- 


 {curity ; or in other words, that men, 


in that ſphere of life, ſhould not ſee 
this truth, in the ſame point of view. 


Solids and fluids a& decrtbartd y 
upon each other; and their combina-- 


tion is ſo intimately blended as ſcarce 
to be ſeparable in a phyſical ſenſe. 
When the irritability of the nervous 
fabric, which partakes of the whole 
ſyſtem: in its moſt diminutive parti 


| ay is ated upon, the irritability of 


courſe muſt be excited to produce a 
preternatural action in the various 


parts that are more immediately con- 


cerned. If this preternatural action 


 begeneral; affecting the whole ſyſtem, 


a fever is produced ; if particular, an 


inflammation = or indee both fever 


and inflammation, as being nearly 
ſynonimous. 


Now this may be caufedeither from 
an acrimonious blood, from a ſudden. 
emotion of mind, or from other ex- 
ternal or internal injuries. But be 

2 " however 
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however the cauſe what 1 it will, the 
eee ſtill may happen t to be the Karte. 


Again, if the nervous Often, ei⸗ 
ther univerſally or partially be ex- 
cited to a preternatural/ wibtion) 44 1.4 
muſt conſequently' actelerate the 
motion of the circulating fluids ; and 
by this generate acrimony, and a re. 
dundancy of alkaleſcenc 25 ; which 
from the commotion itoccaſions in the 
various ſecreting organs, may either 
conſtrict the fecreting tubuli, or ex- 
cite them in their ſecretion, and thus 
occaſion a number of different mala- 
dies that probably have but one cauſe 
for their firſt foundation. The occur- 
rences in life are both various and 
numerous; and the various changes 
m the amal axconomy differ accort- 
ingly, and may lead to more effects 
thau man can with all his finits 


wiſdom conceive. 
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ſince life, animation, mental opera- 
tion, or that which 1 is the ſame thing 


the animal ug is infuſed throughout 


the whole; it thence follows, that 
each indiyidual, part becomes endued 


with 4 ſpirit of, lelf-preſervation, ; and 


thereby contributes 855 the good o 
the whole ſyſtem. But leſt I ſhould 


inſenſibly be led from the conciſeneſs 


J. intended 4 in this prefatory diſſerta- 
tion, I Will haſten to a concluſion. | 
eb Yall , 1 
Whatever be the cauſe ofa diſcaſe, 
the effect may happen to be the 
ſame. The firſt onſet is a preterna- 
tural acti AM in. the weryous lyſtem 3 
hich, ating on the fluids, contami- 
nates them, and creates. acrimony. 
Diſeaſes, therefore, vary only accord- 
inge te the parts that gre affected, 
and gecording totheir manner of fegen 
Seien in tl animal œcοο my. 
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A malignant fever, a dyſentery, 
convaliions, palſies, and many. other 


_ Internal di ſeaſes, WE either have an 


99611 : infection 


or MERCURY. 10% 


infection, venereal and . or 
an error in life, as cold, drunken- 
neſs, luxury, &c. or even an exter- 
nal accident, as a wound, bruiſe, 
burnings, &c. for its cauſe; i 
the direful effects may be the ſame, 
conſequently require one method of 
cure, according to the action of the 
diſeaſe preſent. Cutaneous or glan- 
dular diſorders, ulcerations, tumours, 
and other external diſeaſes, &c. &c. 
are often found the very ſame, tho 
their cauſes are materially different ; 
yet the cure, if ſucceſsful, muſt be 
attempted the ſame way. | 


All the aid which nature requires 
from art, when her ſacred ways are 
diſturbed, is, in one word. to deſtroy 
the,. preternatural actimony in the 
animal ſyſtem. Andour ſucceſs will 
depend upon, our acting upon it, 
wherever it lies moſt open to our at- 
tack. This is the greateſt art we 
are capable of; and if we are ſucceſs- 
f fyl cnough 0 Pager this, then na- 

| ture, 
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ture, ALL KIND, Naruxr, win 
a the reſt. 


The Ned 1 herd of Aiſcaſes, 
eſpecially according. to their cures, 
are the mere arbitrary diſtinctions of 
men, who have been led away either 


by their own. bewildered judgment, 


or by the errors of others, and have. 
tended more to puzzle than to-en- 
lighten. the underſtanding. Let -us. 


conſult nature, and we ſhall find the | 


diſtinctions of diſeaſes but few. 
Many, very many, (I mean diſeaſes. 
with reſpect to name, not to nature) 
will yield to one medicine; and out 
of all the medicaments, ſimple and. 
compound, very few indeed, if {kil- 
fully felected, are ſufficient to afford. 
us all the benefit, which with the 
help of nature, human wiſdom is 


a capable to 8 


Mercury, I deem the princi al of 
thoſe few. From the benefit of this 
ſacted drug neither fex nor age is ex- 


cluded. But let it be ever remem- 
den 


or NMencunr. 109 
dicine, depends on the judicious uſe 
of its poiſonous quality. , 


of CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 


The ſkin is liable to a number of 
various diſeaſes, with reſpect to their 
appearances, cauſes, and malignity ; 
but with reſpect to their nature, or 
what is more to our purpoſe, with 
reſpe& to their effectual method of 
cure, they may be confidered of two 
kinds. The firſt is the eruptive, where 
there is actually a diſcharge © the fe- 
cond, where the malignity yet lies 

concealed under a whole ſurface. 


A 


1 ſhall not here enumerate the va- 
rious denominations, or the deſerip- 
tion of their appearances; this I have 
done in my Treatife on the Venereal 
Diſeaſe ; but here only obferve, that 
whether their caufe is a venereal in- 
fection, or from any other acrimony, 
mercury is the moſt effectual appli- 

: cation, 
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Kation, and what may be adminiſ- 
tered with the greateſt ſafet. 


Where there is an actual eruption, 
from the itch upwards to a leproſy, 
or unixerſal ſcurf, whether. from a 
venereal or any other virus; red or 
white; precipitate are the medicines 
that will prove the moſt ſafe and effect 
an expeditious cure. For the particles 

af that preparation of mercury, act- 
ing immediately upon the acrimony,, 
aſſuage the malignity in the 1ym-, 
phatic tubuli, releaſe the ſtamina, 
from the acrimonious ſtimulus, and 
then give them liberty to recover 
their natyral form again... At che 
ſame time, whillt theſe preparatiqns 
are not volatile, they Val not be 
ſubjec> to, penetrate the ſkin and af- 
fect the ſyſtem. But it is quite 
otherwiſe with the ointment, 0 
orude mercury, is concerned; which 
though, equally powerful with the 
former, has this: inconvenience, that 

as the crude mercury is volatile, 0 
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will be abſorbed , by the abſorbing 

lymphatics into ihe ſyſtem, ſubject 
the patient not only to Glivatdon: but 
(as is hinted at in the firſt, of this 
book * be n to create ene 


evils. | * x : « 1 * . 1 ; « X3>-*4 5 2 1 + 5 * 1 » 
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The beſt ed I ER experi- 
enced for external purpoſes, is the an- 
tacrid cerate mentioned in my Trea- 
Hop; the: Venereal Diſeaſe : it may 

however heyaried ma 7 ferent ag 
For common purpoſes, two drachms 
of fine — oe red W with 


255 it a more 5 bela a t- 
tle cinnabar a an 
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homat. roſar. z ii. hi 
® Merc. 127 rubr. pw abi 5 | 
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E. Begam. g 1. vili. vel. — 
My Nee, Nat ung. contra acrimoniam. 
When the ſkin is very ſeabby, and 
4 ſlough ſhould ſeem to be concealed 
under diſagreeable ſcabs, it will be 
requiſite to have the ſcabs ſoftened, 
and a medicine to penetrate fome- 
what deeper than the external fur- 
face. To this intent I have found of 
fingular | fervice a mercurial ſolution 
added to a faponacious liniment, as 


follows : _ 


„ 18. 220 
R. Iiniment. Japon. ut. 14.6 
Mere. fubl. torr. 47 TE ſhit. n 49. 
bar. 3 iii.. 
Mijee, fiat linimentum mercuriale. 


This liniment, frequently rubbed 
on the ſcabby parts, will not only 
ſoften them, but ackł on the conceal- 

' ed acrimony ; thence they. will peel 
or fall off, and the above omtment 


will operate the more effectually. 
This 


© 


Or Mexcury. 113 
This Iiniment may alſo be uſed 
with the addition of water as an uni- 
verſal waſh, or a bath, in the like 
circumſtances. In all cutaneous diſ- 
orders, J always ſufpect an acrimo- 
nious blood; Toh therefore to cor- 
rect the ſyſtem by internal mercurial 
medicines is highly requiſite. Ca- 
lomel for this oſe I eſteem the 
entleſt and bed t. effica cious medicine. 
Prout alſo repeat, that the virtues 
of this great medicine, conſiſt in giv- 
ing ſmall doſes, that it may operate 
in the animal cxconomy without diſ- 
turbance. Mente i 


1 Na. HH. E 
R. calom. pp. d i. 

Amyl. & ſacc. alb Ang. Di. FL 
Miſe font pil No. xl. 45 


Of theſe pills, 0 to 1 age 
of the patient, one, two, three, or 
four in the day may be given. I am 
not an advocate for purges, becauſe 
always ſucceeded better 3 wy 
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ferent, or acquire; ever ſo k 
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roſs, a 2 
ly. ca- 
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tife on the. Venereal Diſea „may, 
in this caſe prove Very. beneficial, or 
a common purge. of jalap one ſcru- 
ple, and calomel three PSs AR 


up? into a. nete or bolus. rr 


This then 1 is my lt, pa lan o& 
Cutancous: diſorders ; and let 11 
external appearances be ever ſo dif- 
any va- 
rious denominations, to deſtroy the 


acrimony muft be the whole medi- 


— is 
2 


I ſhall not here enumerate the va- 


rious kinds of cutaneous diſorders &, 
but only obſerve that the aboyemen- 
tioned neat and effectual medicine is, 
at.any rate ſuperior to the diſagreea- 
ble af tedious method frequently 
adminiſtered ; as to the fear of driv- 


See my rade on n'the Vejereal ann 


Pn 
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5 ing 5 acrimony into the blood, by 
its ſpeedy efficacy, that is entirely 


groundleſs; for it actsby virtueof c Sor 
imony, which is mate 


recting the a 
rially 7 co applications that 


— On the whole. the body ſnould 


be kept tolerably warm, in N to 
preſerve a gentle perſpiration but 
without forcing ſadorifics, through a 
miſtaken notion of driving out the 
acrimony— kind nature in this reſpect, 
with e WN is ever ſufficient. 


N. 


he ſecond kinds of Bunke 
3 — is when the malignity lies 
concealed under whole ſkin. - Theſe 
are always of a more ſtubborn nature: 
and in venereal caſes, a8 vival; 28 
from any other virulent malignityn 
have ſometimes a fixed deep root. 
In this caſe I prefer erude ä — 
becauſe from its volatile quali 


ity, it is 
more active in penetrating the ſkin, 
and acts upon the hidden acrimony. 
The volatile mercurial liniment, 
mentioned in my Tre 


moſt 


is the 
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moſt powerful I know ; for the ſpi- 
rit of ſal armoniac and camphire will 
_ penetrate the pores, and open a paſ- 
lage for imbibing the mercurial par- 
ticles. Where the place and the 
tumour will admit of it, I have al- 
ways applied a mercurial plaiſter, 
ſpread upon leather, with ſucceſs; 
regardleſs whether the cauſe was 
venereal, or from any other acrimo- 
ny in the ſyſtem. OTTER 
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Whilſt however the mercury is 
thus more forcibly introduced thro' 
the external tegument, 1t is liable to 
enter the ſyſtem, and if not properly 
balanced affect the ſalivary glands; or 
otherwiſe, if ſophiſticated, the inac- 
tive particles are ſubject to be confined 
in the minute ſtamina of the ſyſtem, 
and thence ſubject the patient to 
many additional evils. In the uſing 
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of this kind of mercurials there- 
fore, it is requiſite that the patient 
be kept warm, and in a continual 
gentle perſpiration; and that = 
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leaſt a of the mercury towards 
affecting the ſalivary glands may be 
prevented, the ſyſtem ſhould be ba- 


langes with ee evacuations. 


* theſe rules are ' ableimadh ww 
the mercury pure, that conſtitutesthe 
medicines adminiſtered, the method 
is ſo far from producing ill effects, 
that even at the ſame time the exter- 
nal application operates on theexternal 
acrimony, the abſorbed part which 
enters the ſyſtem will alſo attack ou 


acrimony lurking: Uh che blood... 
Under the claſs of cutaneous, 672 
9 which I here have treated of 
are the venereal kinds included; ſuch 
as gummata phymata, encyſted tu- 
mours, and venereal excreſcences in 
general, under whatever denomina- 
tion. It muſt, however be obſerved, 
that as the external ſurfaces may dif- 
fer, the dne with reſpect to the 
eden n alſo differ. The 
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wart kind, and ſuch as protuberate 
beyondthe ſarface and appear ſafe for 
extirpation, fhould fi 1 1566 their 
crukty ſurface; and then the medi- 
eine muſt conſequently operate with 
more certainty. I have treated cir- 
cumſtantially on that head in my 
Treatiſe on the Venereal Diſeaſe; 
here I ſhall only obſerve, that where 
ſuch extirpation is practicable, it 
ſhould ever be performed with a good 
biſtoury, or elſe a good ſharp pair of 
ſciffars. But the method as ene of 
our modern authors have adviſed us, 
namely, with ligatures, ought to be 
condemned: as tedious, painful, and 
hazardous; but yet more ſo, cauſtics, 
which ought ever to be rooted out of 
practice, aspoiſonous weeds ſowed, 7 
the enemies of mankind. : 
. v4: [ogy 
|Boſie: 1 onietundirhfs reion, 1 
think it will prove of ſome advan- 
tage to mention the piles. I ſhall 
not here enter into a diſquiſition of 
theſe Kind of excreſcences; only ob- 
5 ſerve, 
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ſerve, chat from the ms of 
the nervous ramifications, appearing 
in the verge of the inteſtinum rec- 
tum and the ſphincter ani, together 
with the numerous and large branches 
of the hzmotrhoidal blood veſſels 1 in 
thoſe Parts, an early and proper 71 15 
plication is of the utmoſt” conte- 
quetice ; and "whatever *foine ave 
pretended to the contrary, no reme- 
dy whatever has proved ſo powerful, 
and given the afflicted patient more 
_ eaſe than a ere application. 


Having ine reſpect had ſingular 
ſucceſs, even in caſes that have threat- 
ened the worſt of conſequences, I 
ſhall lay before the reader a recipe, 
that merits a grateful reception in 
practice. 

No I. ;t 
R. * — flan. opt. 
rgent. viv. aa. 3 ii. amalgam. 
4100 Precip. rubr. pulv. ſubtil. $i. 
Pomat. roſar. 3i. 
Ol. menth. pip. eſſent. gut. xx. 


Mzſoe fiat ung. contr. hemorrh. 
This 
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This. ointment ſpread upon lint 
and immediately applied, will not 
only abate the temporary e 
808 but aſſuage the pain almoſt in- in- 
ſtantly. And I have known in 
ſtances, that patients who. for years 
have been afflicted, have, by its con- 
tinued application, had theſe p 


> wag 
tumefactions entirely obliterated. 
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HATEVER be the primary 
cauſe of inflammation, whe- 
ther external injuries, or internal 
acrimony of habit, the morbid ef- 
fect is liable to be exactly the ſame; 
for the immediate acting cauſe 
of inflammation is a ſpaſmodic con- 
ſtriction of the nervous fibrillæ in 
the circulating tubuli; whence the 
pungent pain, the obſtruction of the 
circulating fluid, the diſtention of 
the weaker” veſſtls, and the tume- 
faction of the part: ; are pro: 
duced. 


rs: 4 


| Ie is an invariable law in the ani- 
mal ceconomy, that irregularity of 
circulation, and acrimony of hu- 
mours, are the inſeparable conſe- 
quences of each other; and for ever 
become each other s provocative. 


8 


External ; 
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External juries will ſtimulate 
the nervous fibrillæ to à preterna- 
tural conſtriction; thence, the tu. 
Bit” ect e eee 
tenſeneſs, irritability, magnitude, and 
ſtruQture, will be excited tö act con- 
trary to their regular füfetlons,. 

een Arad . 
ane ein be ea, wha 
others will be dilated ; and "others, 
of more tender ſtructure, will be ex- 
tended, weakened, and. torn, from 


the forcible impulſe of the arterial 
CiriS £5, ce fe poo + pam ge 3 e e 
fl _ Ei 4 IS. A. 3 ; Ci "RAT 7 gag 
— ul os 5 , $I g 
** K | P 1 | , 3 


Hence confuſion muſt ariſe, One 
part of the humour will forcibly be 
acted upon by the reſiſting fibrillze, 
and thence acquire acrimony of a 
phlogiſtic nature; another part, be- 
ing ünpriſoned, muſt acquife acri- 
mony from ſtagnation, and thence 
tend to putrefaction; whilſt others 
again, from the laceration of the 
tubuli that contained them, inter- 
mingle, and generate acrimony, not 
— Mr only 
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: only from their extravaſation, but 


even from their preternatural com- 
binations. 


. 


And hilft * "Rr In che abs Wy 


fected part degenerate into virulency, 
it cannot fail, that the whole ſyſtem 
muſt ſhare neee not 
only from the nervous conſent of 
parts, but from an abforption of the 
acrimony by the neighbouring ir- 
culating veſſels; whence the virus 
is liable to be tranſpoſed, and ſub- 
jects the whole animal * ee 
contaminated, = 


If weexamine into anternal cauſes, 
we 1hall ſoon perceive the ſame chain 
of effects to be the conſequences. 
For let the peccant matter be ever 10 
remotely produced, ever ſo ſmall in 
its commencement, yet experience 
confirms to us, that inflammation, 
like fire, is liable, from the ſmalleſt 
ot to become a dreadful conflar 

& 2 gration 
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gration of the whe: animal fa- 


Thus 1 I thought proper to 
premiſe with reſpe& to inflamma- 
tion in general. With reſpe&t how- 
ever to the application of a remedy, 
we muſt make a diſtinction of the 
various parts affected; for although 
I am firmly of opinion, that a Re- 
medy, if well founded, muſt be 
equally beneficial to all kinds of in- 
flammation, yet there are two very 
material conſiderations to be con- 
ſulted; the firſt is the immediate 
application to the part affected; and 
the ſecond is to preſerve the founder 
parts from receiving injury from the 
topic applied. From theſe confide- 
rations we are clearly convinced, 
that the application of one and the 
fame remedy, though ever ſo po- 
tent, will not do equally well 1 in all 


. 5 915 alike. | 


Inflam- 


« 0 5 » ©. 
: * 2 o * 
* * 
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Inflammations are univerſally al- 
lowed to have four different termi- 


nations. 


pw 1 is when the thu. 
mours diſperſe, and the circulation 
is reſtored. to its former tranquillity, 
without pain or E to the 
paſt; that was affected. | 


* Suppuration is MD 92 deli- 
cate tubuli have been torn by giving 
way to the impelled humour or other” 
injuries received; whence the extra- 


vaſated fluid has been collected, 
e and degenerated into 18 


3 eee happ ens, 
1 the fluids, once hindered from 
_ circulating, have concreted into un- 
natural fibres and condenſated fluids; 5 
which either remain dormant with- 
out giving any ſenſible pain, or elſe 


become obſtinate on being moved, 
G3 and 


\ FE 83 
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and give birth to many ſtubborn 
evils in the animal ſtate. N 


4. Gangrene and ſphacelus, the * 
moſt terrible of all terminations of 
an inflammation; when the im- 
e and extravaſated humours 
ave acquired fuch a degree of pu- 
treſcency, and 'acrimony, as to debi- 
litate, corrupt, and even putrefy the 
folid ſtamina of the part; to which 
mortification enſues; and which 
threatens deſtruction to the whole 
animal fabric. N 


Tris needleſs to mention that re- 
ſolution is the moſt wiſhed-for re- 
ſult ; but before this is attempted 
by art, it ought previoufly ta be en- 
quired, wherein che act of reſblu- 
tion ſhould confiſt. A conſtriction 
of the circulating tubuli is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of obſtruction © the 
fluids ; obſtructed fluids will ever 
become acrimonious; and — if 

* . 
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PR * be ae is difperfed into 
the maſs of blood uncorrected, the 
found parts muſt confequently be 
tubject 1 0 be contaminated. | 


Hence it muſt follow, that the 
curative indication in inflammatory 
affections muſt tend, firſt, to relax 
the conſtricted ſohds, and ſecondly 

and principally, to correct the viru- 
lency of the fluids that are ob- 
ſtructed; when this is effected, then 
Nature, ALE KIND NATURE, by 
her ſalutary laws, performs the reſt, 


Mereury of all medicines is moſt 
endued with theſe qualities; and 
let the cauſe of the inffammation 
be either from external injuries, 
wounds, contuſion, burning, &c. or 
from internal malignity of habit, 
arthritic, ſcorbutic, venereal, &. 
the medical virtues of mercury will 
prove equally beneficial, if N 
7 * 


G 4 Although, 


* 
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Although, as IJ have before ob- 
ſerved, an inflammation is ever of 
the ſame nature, notwithſtanding 
its various cauſes, yet the conſtitu- 
tion, the part affected, and the de- 
gree of injury already ſuffered, muſt 
needs claim the greateſt attention 

with reſpect to * pheation, and 

the wiſhed-for — 7 | 


333 Saha ination is "moſt 
expoſed to be ated upon by the ap- 
— TER and the fewer parts that 
are dither. deſtroyed or lacerated, the 
more ſpeedily will nature be reſtored ; 

burning, ſcalding, bliſtering, fric- 
tion, and the eriſipelation, &c. all 
Yield to one and the fame remedy in 
proportion to the degree of the in- 
flammation, the irritability of the 
ſyſtem, and the th to Which 1 it is 
applied. 


If the n is on the ex- 


| tremities the antacnd cerate, or 
NI. 
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No I. * upon a ' cloth, will 
prove ſufficient for the cute; and 
the more external, the ſpeedier will 
conſequently be the Hs. In 
cold, phlegmatic, very young, or 
very old ſubjects, a little camphire 
may prove a en addition; as 
that will enliven the ſenſation of the 
flaccid and diſtending ſtamina, en- 
abling them to reſiſt the obſtructed 
fluids; and where the nervous ſyſtem. 
is enfeebled, the eſſential oil of pep- 
per- mint will Prove. NEE 9 
ET: t 


5 But in irritable Babits all mu- 
Iants ſhould be avoided; and here it 
is, that an antacrid ſedative will 
prove the moſt beneficial: not only; 
as a correcter of the fluids, but as a 
relaxer of the nervous conſtriction. 


1 as an ev application, | 
is one of the moſt powerful anti- 
phlogiltzes 3 ; where therefore it can; 

G 5 be 
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be uſed without having any tendency 
of entering the ſangumeons maſs, it 
may ever be deemed as a moſt ſa- 
lutary ſpecific in cutaneous inflam- 


mations. 


The moſt: Andrea eryſipelas 
has yielded with f are cceſs 
to the bare admixture of litharge 
and vinegar ; and diachylon plaiſter 
is capable of doing more good than 
all other plaiſters put together, ex- 
the mereurial. For this reaſon 
the extract of Saturn might ever be 
added to the before- mentioned re- 
medies in proportion to the tenſe- 
neſs and writability of the fibres; 
but mercury always in proportion to 
th malignity. 


The ſebond elaſs * eu taneous in- 


flammation conſiſts of thoſe attend- 


ing wounds, and thoſe proceeding, 
from contuſions. Though it is ſel- 


dom, that theſe inflammations are: 


ſo 


* 


ſo ond 3 Ae 
yet I ſhall here mentiön them as 
ſueh with eng to their n nature gend | 
eure. al 


* =o 
= % 10 1224 85 , * 2 : 
9 "# 110 1 17 F(T $136 3 


Biene of Die kind may 
be ſaid to-be compound. In wounds, 
che ſtamina are ſeparated from their 
natural connection amongſt them- 
ſelves ;. and the inflammatwn in this: 
caſe is merely ſymptomatical ; owing. 
to a painful diviſion of parts; and a 
hindrance to the wonted courſe of 
circulation. Here therefore are two- 
points to be conſidered ;; firſt, the re- 
union of the divided parts; and ſe- 
condhy, the reſolution of che con- 
geſted humours. 


All therefore that nature here re- 
quites, from the art of healing, is 
barely to prevent acrimony o u- 
mours; tlie reſt is performed by the 
lac red Jaws i in the 1 50 economy. 
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But whilſt wounds are fo various, 
and ſome of ſo unfortunate a kind 


as immediately to commence ulcers, 
I ſhall ſay more of them under that 
head, and here only confine my diſ- 


curſe. to inflammation; 3 . which, 
when it is attendant on 2 wound, 


depends principally on the union or 


the ſuppuration of the eos divided 


by the wound. 


„Spirits are for the moſt part the 


- ipbmediate application ; and which, 


if applied whilſt the accident 1s. re- 
cent, may, by giving an aſtringent 
tone to the debilitated and yielding 
tubuli, prevent an influx of redun- 
dant Buour; - but when the in- 
flammation has actually commenced, 


ſtimulants ſhould then be cheſen 
with the greateſt caution, and only 
applied to lax and phlegmatic habits; 


fox in irritable conſtitutions, appli- 
cations of this nature have often 


proved 


7% OF, nenn hs 433 
proved- like chi oil into fire 


with an intent to n it. 


Where, however, cam ROTOR 
ſpirit of wine is requiſite to be uſed, 
1 have ever found an addition of the 
ſolution of ſublimate mercury of 
ſingular ſervice ; and when the 
nervous ſyſtem has ſtood in need of 
a calefacient aid, the eſſential oil of 
pepper- mint ts the beſt I can poſſibly 
recommend, and has the RON 
above any other ellcntial oil, 


PEPE "= 
* Sp. vin. rect. 31. p 
175 rc. ſubl, cor. gr. x. 
Campbor. 3 i. 
Ol. menth. Tab. * XI 
1 


To ſome of 1 a Tittle good 
claret may be added, and with the 
mixture let the part be fomented as 


occaſion requires. I have frequently 
added 
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added alſo ſome of the extract of 
ſaturn with ſingular ſucceſs. : 


Inflammation, 1 from 
eontufion, has fornethin con- 
fidered different from tho#s laſt- men- 
tioned; eſpecially if under whole 
Rin. Whilft a wound is a diviſion 
of laceration of parts, firſt tearing the 
furface, attended with an outlet of 
the fluids; ſo in contuſions, under a 
whole furface, we find that the hu- 
mour, which is forced out of the 
torn veſſels, hes confined under the 
unbroken ſkin ; and which is evi- 
dently diſcoverable by a livid and 
blue appearance of the tumefied 


part. 


Here the imflammation, as well 
as the former, is likewiſe compound ; 

being partly ſymptomatical from the 
Broth ing of the circulatory tubuli, 
arid the preſſure and acrimony of the 


Mag hated, or extravaſated humour. 
Becauſe 


dk Maxcunys | ig 
Becauſe therefore many of the ſtamĩ 
na are by this injury debilitated, and 
the extravafated grume remaining 
in ſome reſpect inactive, we the, that 
this kind of inffammation is in ge. 
neral not ſo ardent, but he ſame 
time more flow in recovering than 
the former; and for this reaſon too; 
may better be acted upon by ſpiritu- 
ous applications. Here in 
lar the mercurial ſolution, combined 
with the camphor, &c. as in NV. 


proves remarkably W 


Leucophle gmatic aid ſcorburie 
habits will ſometimes have ſuch hvid 
fpots appear, as induce them to be» 
heve, that they have been privately 
inched or received a bruiſe, to 
which it bears a near reſemblance; 
but though theſe grumous extra- 
vaſated ſpots are attended with a 
dull heavy pain, yet they eannot be 
ſtrictly deemed an inflammation ; 


DE the effe& of a debility, and 
not 


| - 
* 
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not an irritability of the nervous 
N 10 8525 18 the immediate cauſe. 


In all choſe 9 the Ame 
kniment, joined with a mercurial ſo- 
tation, will prove of the greateſt 
benefit; for whilſt the combination 
* of alkali and oil is a diſſolvent of the 
grumous coagulation of the extra- 
vaſated humour, the mercurial ſo- 
lution will correct the acrimony, 
and leave the ſtamina of the ſolids 
peaceably to unite their parts, by 
which the circulation may again be 
reſtored. To this intent, I can 
from a fucceſsful experience recom- 
mend the EE: * 


| => N. . 

B Mere. ſublim. corr. 9 50 in . vin. 
| F 11. /olut. 

© 'Liniment. Jap. 5 li. 

4 Ol. rori ns. 31. 

1 | This 


LO | Ss * 
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| This. anon: may . be 
e on the affected part, or ſome 
linen compreſs may be wrung out 
after being wetted, and applied to 
the parts. Should however 50 mer- 
nc ſolution prove too ſtrong for 
a delicate irritability of the part, it 
may either be diluted with more fa- 
ponaceous liniment, or, which is 
the ſame thing, the mercury ſpirit 
and. effential oil preſcribed i in ls 


quantity. 


Thus much will ſuffice | for cuta- 
.neous inflammation. When however ; 
the malady is deeper ſeated, it muſt 
be obvious 12 the muſcles, glands, 
nerves, tendons, and the various 
veſſels are of more conſequence, the 
ardency and danger — needle 1 in- 
creaſe in ren. | 


Although in theſe . mercury 
is moſt efficacious, yet the misfor- 


tune is, that the more benefit it 
ſang 
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fands in need of, the more it is 
Meltered from the immediate effect 
of the remedy; and, as I have be- 
ore obſerved, it is here, where crade 
mercury 18 preferable to any other; 
becauſe the particles remain in their 
ne volatile ſtate. 


A tegen deeply ſeated is too 


ſenſitive to have any thing applied 


of # ſtimulating trature. The in- 
flammation requires emollients; but 
theſe even in an external application 
cannot be ſufficient to give the 


-wiſhed-for relief. Ever ſince I dif- 


covered the true qual 481. of mercury, 
J have fucceſsfully d mercurial 


ointment to the — applied; 


arid have ever been more and more 
convincedthat the indication has been 
juſtly founded. Extract of faturn, 


when the inflammation is great, 3 


Preatly alleviate the pain; as alſo, 


AbeorEing 1 to 5 clrouttſtances, a little 
__- eamphor 


K $1 
49 {; $3.34 
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enrophormay frequently bee 
benefeiak 


Glandular ——— hows 
ever, will receive great henefft from 
poultices, with mercurial omtment 
and extract of ſaturn. As to buboes, 
iuflamed tonſils, and where the Pro 
greſs of tumefaction i is but flow, as 
well as the pain rather dull though 
obſtinate, I have experienced more 
benefit from a good mercurial plaiſ- 
ter in a few days, than very er 
End of application. l 


The doctrine, that e atk k ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of bringing all theſe 
kinds of tumours to fuppuration, 15 
both abſurd and myjurious ; nature 
frequently brings 2 a ſalutary 
reien, in ſpite of every wrong 
method tried to the contrary. I be- 
lieve there is not a practitioner (I 
mean a real practitioner) but what 
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of matter has been diſperſed, to the 
agreeable nee: of the pa- 
tient, and likewiſe the practitioner 


himſelf (if he had the welfare of the 
patient more > at heart than his Prog- 


10 5 


1 ſhall — give: a x poultice, which * 
is a8 expeditious in the making and 
application as it is efficacious in all 
kinds of glandular eee 


Ne VII. 
* Catapl. ex Iałi. & pan. + las, i; 
17 cerul. F ſs. 
MS applicet. calid. ter. de de. 


Thoſe ho prefer the mercury 
triturated with mucilages of gum 
arabic, &c. better than hog's lard, 
may give it the ror 4 and 1 it 

| 18 


* Mr. Plencl, in a number of trilfiag experi- 
ments of triturating mercury in a variety of 
animal and vegetable mucilages, flattered 3 
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is certain however it may be tri- 
turated with more eaſe in honey 
than any other thing, and may per- 
haps be more efficacious. 1 have 
always been fond of having an onion 
cut ſmall and mixed with my poul- 
tices, and have ſuppoſed, that it 
thereby became more emollient. 111 


11 5 
I f however 5 auen or 


ay 1m ripens ſo as to form an 
e reader muſt not ſup- 


oby jection to 
Toe the ab- 
his by no: 


ſelf that he had diſcovered A ning of maneury | 
in the mucilage of gum arabic; thence was in- 
duced to form a new theory of the action f 


mercury on the ſalivary lands; and enlarged 
much on the effects of this new ſolution of mer-. 
cury in the venereal diſeaſe. Although his me- 
dicine is not to be rejected intirely, particularly 
for external uſes, yet he certainly proved him- 


himſelf unacquainted with the principles of 
ORE ON as n nes 


ol hw. I _ any 
make an outlet, or bel 
ſceſs to ſuppuratiou. 


* 
— * 


means a 
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means is my ſentiment, nor does the 
addition of the mercury in the poul- 
tice, any way hinder the forming of 
matter, at leaſt to any prejudice; 
but on the « promotes it by 
relaxing che conſtriftion of the ſolids. 
| _— as e will ever declare 
eme I: hope ſo ſalutary a 
1 will be 55-1 in oo 
R ttt | 


With a to e in- 
an attending heavy con- 
tuſions, wounds, fractures, &c. fo- 
mentations are frequently preferablie, 
on account of reaſons before de- 


feribed ; but as to the cauſe this 
ſhould not make the rincipal con- 
ſideration. The ae bie the 
ardenicy- of the inflammation, and 
the parts' that ſuffer, ſhould be the 
principal guide in the application; 
mercury however ſhould ever make 
part of the 564 ans in _ what-. 

_ ever 
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ever form or nature the apphet en 
may be. Ctorm 


1 ſhall now Kl probes® to the 
dreadful havock of a gangrene and? 
ſphaceſus. Whatever part is Be. 
come cadaverous muſt inevitably" — 
loſt to the arma function, beyond- 
the help of ne by any medi. 
cal aid Wfratever 2. But the grant 
indication, in In deplerable cit- 
cumſtance, is to ſtop the rapid pro- 
greſs of putrefaction from conſutns 
ing the yet founder part, and to e 
able the living ſtamina to diſengage 


* Amputation, —— is mortiked. 
is. abſolutely the only chance. a popr patient 
has; but in this operation are two things to be 
| conſidered ; firſt, that the limb is actua ally or- 
tiſied; for 1 have known many patients WhO 
have recovered! that have been r ſuch con- 
demnation; and ſecondly, that the patiert is 
not on the decline of years, and of an emaci-, 
ated conſlitution; for in that caſe amputation 
only ſerves to o hurry the patient” the fooner:mto 

* i ists nie 


them- 
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themſelves from the mo Ing: acri- 
3 | 20" Ro 


Whatever is | poſſible (I. mean in 
the power of medicine to perform 
in that dilemma) may be effected by 
mercury ; and the earlier the appli- 
9 the better. Thoſe parts which 

actually become cadaverous 
ſhould be ſcarified, and brought with 
all poſſible ſpeed to ſuppuration. 
The angry inflamed part fomented 
with Ne VI. or, as a yet more 
powerful application, the AGE 5 | 


Ne VIII. 
N Merc. ſublim. cor. I ii. x * 


Tint. cort. peruv. Huxam. iii. 
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iber. vitriol. 7 ĩii. 

Ol. menth. Pap. 3 
This! is a powerful medicine, par- 
ticularly in thoſe kinds of mortifica- 
tions that proceed from a malignity 
of habit, eſpecially in ſuperannuated 


or 


r. LEIAR r 
—＋ 5 ; 2 
: Tar 
— * 


| lbs | Soft utions. It; * 
at the ſame time, with; the — 


advantage, be adminiſtered internally, | 


affiſting - the | ſolution af the ſubli- 
mate mercur e S may 
bs increaſed®, 3 


2 # 
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I. Hoteever, 8 ate mneom 


requiſite, the extract of ſaturn ad 


| crude mere y, whether In the i 


ment, or by any. other. methed.af 
extinguiſhing it, ſhould: be ple | 4 


fully intermixed; ; and as. th 


verous feetor from a er e is 


abſolutely of a peſtilential tendericy, 
the contamingted ee bient air 
| undes NAME peer | 
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ſcribed in that kind of y cell ; it ie not 


only internally 1 would recommend 4. "var 1 5 
more ſo externally ; for- though 1 
many reaſons not adminiſter this — 


general, yet here the preſent re mould 
claim the only attentien; af there 
ment to loſe, b 4 


29111 l Anne 


F. net, Al de- we * 
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ſhould conſtantly be im pregnated 
with: vegetable aceſcency, and like- 
_ wiſe with mercurial particles: To 
this purpoſe I have frequently or- 
dered a hot poker to be put into a 
pan of vinegar; and that vapouring 
Carried all about the room. I have 
1 ordered the burning of fine ſeal- 
ing- wax, in which no minium has 
been intermixed. Beſides, the room 
ſhould not be too cloſe, but admit as 
much freſh air as may be introduced 
with ſafety to the patient. 


8 hitherto under this head 
treated only of topical medicines, I 
have barely confined myſelf to ex- 
ternal inflammations. 'The ſame ef- 
fects that injure the external parts, 
may ANY. a the Aren 
_—_— ; 


| 1 


nat 


But, whit nature has ſheltered 


| the nobler organs of life from ex- 
ternal * ſo it muſt needs 


Lit | 44 happen, 


I. 
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Happen, that the more remote the 
morbid affections that are hid 
from our inſpection and immediate 
aid, they muſt threaten the more 
danger A the animal ſyſtem; and 
admit only of that mode of aſſiſtance, 
which can at beſt but operate ſlowly, . 
comparatively with external appli- 
cations. This I thall confider under 
its ſeparate head; and at preſent 
eoichads this Diſſertation, not with- 
out hopes that it may prove of ge- 
neral advantage, as well to the judi- 
cious practitioner as the ſuffering pa- 
tients; being the only ene J have 
in purſuit in the execution of 1 my 


deſign. 
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lady, together with the conſtitution 
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/ Ulceration. 


105 M a now 0 treat of that 
part of ſurgery, which has a- 
— with the groſſeſt and moſt 


injurious errors. To enumerate, and 


to confute them (as far as is come to 
my obſervation) would e too 


much time for the compaſs of Figs 
little work; intended merely t 


point out he extenſive medical vir- 


tues of mercury. I ſhall therefore let 
it ſuffice to give my ſentiments on 
this particular, without dwelling on 
the principles of others; that the 
judicious practitioner may the more 


be left at liberty to think for him- 


ſelf. 


1 repeat what I have ſaid, that 
the cauſes are the leaſt worth at- 
tention with reſpect to the cure. 
The preſent condition of the ma-, 


Or. 
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or habit of the patient, is the prin- 
cipal object to be had in view. On 


that principle I ſhall endeavour to 
prove, that ulcers, whether from 


external violence or internal acri- 


mony of habit; whether ſtrumous, 
venereal, or {cor butic, it matters not; 
if they are ſimilar in-their ſituation 
and nature, the ſame medical applica- 
tions will prove equally proper or im- 
proper, and the good and bad ſuc- 
ceſs will be in all alike. Moreover, 
I infiſt on it, there is no difference 
in the various kinds of ulcers with 
reſpect to their action, except the 
ai erence of the. parts where they 
are and their degrees of malignity. 
One medicine ſerves for them all; 
and. that medicine 1s mercury. 
Let us, however, e to a 
diſquiſition of this kind of malady. 


In the preceding pages, we have 
| TY into the nature of inflam- 
1 mation, 


— 
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mation, which, in fact, is the firſt 
fpring of ulceration. For, as in alf 
painful ſenfations i in the animal œco- 
nomy, a fever is the ſymptomatic 
attendant, ſo likewiſe, from the 
fame i caufe, a Nimulus one 
the irritability of the nervous ſyſtem 
muſt produce an inflammation ad- 
Jacent to the injured or r firſt ſtimu- ; 


lated parts. 


A wound is an unnatural divifior 
of parts; but when the parts, from 
the painful ſeparation of the ſtamina, 
become inflamed, and the diſcharge 
deviates the leaft from the firſt pure 

blood that gufhed out from the di- 
vided tubuli, the wound changes 
more or lefs into an ulcer.. 


What fuppuration actually is is, and 
how pus 1s formed, 1s an action of 
nature not ſo eaſily demonſtrated as 


many have ſuppoſed. Ta am inclined 
| to 


| of Mrzrcvry. 1 as” 
ty think; it 18 brought about 1 in the 
following Manner. 


The blood 8 erich com- 
poſed of four different parts; iſt, 
the exhalation, or an alkaline i | 
tility; 2d, the lymph; zd, the 
gluten; and 4th, the rad globules 3 - 
the two laſt ,of which conſtitute the 


Cr ane um. 


All belt parts, 3 they ſe⸗ 
parate when a coagulation can take 
place, are nevertheleſs intimately 
united, and form an uniform fluid in 
* animal circulation. 


Wilſt, however, the circulating 
tabult are of various magnitudes, the 
greateſt number however ſo very 
{mall as to admit with difficulty the 
glutinous parts of the ſanguineous 
maſs, I conceive, that the parts, 
being divided in a wound or ulcer, 
muſt naturally be contracted ; partly 

H 4 from 
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from their natural elaſticity, but 
principally by the inflammation from 
the pain of this ſeparation ; ſo that 
the oſticula of their divided tubuli 
cannot admit of a draining or effu- 
ſion of the red globules, but - barely of 
the exhaling, lymphatic, and gelati- 
nous parts of the blood. 


To this, however, we muſt add 
one material circumſtance. In na- 
ture there is no ſtand; the combi- 
nation of particles in the animal 
_ economy may be conſidered to be 
of two kinds, animate and inanimate; 
the firft when linked m the chain of 
animalation; but the laſt when ſe- 
parate from that communication. 
To the firſt J reckon the ofticula of 
the divided tubuli, and to the laſt the 
pac which they exude in exulceration. 


From this theory I deduee, chat 


ſince kind nature is for ever engaged 
to Pair her deficiencies, the lips of 
the 
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the. wie ulcer, by contmct 
ing the oſticula of their tubuli, not 
only exude the gelatinous part of the 
blood that chiefly conſtitutes pus; 
but form new fibrillæ and new tu- 
buli in the new carnatian ;-which 
muſt, from its minuteneſs;,:havers 
glandulous texture, and contribute 
to a puſſy ſecretion, in proportion 
to that kind of glandulous texture 


which by ſuppuratios 3 is produckd- 


3 


| Thus I would account. * exul- 
ceration that naturally muſt attend 
wounds, however benign, and is ab- 
lolutely requiſite to the union of 


da 6 


916 Botz hüllt the dckereut parts cher 
are liable to be injured by violence 
are various in their texture, and the 
ſymptomatic affections likewiſe are 
liable to vary; add to this the pecu- 
liar habit of body, it follows, that 


ulcers muſt vary in their degrees of 
Hin * H 5 malignity; * 


9 
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malignity; as well with reſpect to 


the bad conditioned pus, as the 


confuſed formation of the ga 
5 brille. 


F rom chat 1 haves fie, 101 vari- 


ous kinds of ulcers may be traced in 
their operation according to the re- 
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vr gen action of ſolids and fluids. 


An aber a is ever attended with in- 
flammation. If this 1s ardent, the 
humour in the inflamed part muſt 
conſequently in proportion acquire 
an alkaleſcent acrimony, which not 


only has a tendency to putrefaction, 


but in a ſhort time to become thin, 
ſanious, and fœtid, and by its virus. 
ſtimulate the fibres, whereby they are 
excited to a ſpaſmodic conſtriction; 
conſequently the inflammation in- 
eteaſes, and that again gives new 
virulence to the acrimonious xchor 


of Ws uber. 


111 


Whilſt 
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While now theinflammable parts, 

as well the part ſurrounding the ul- 
cer, as the fungous ſubſtances. with- 
in the ulcer itſelf, are liable to pro- 
duce various ſecretions, ſolutions, 
aud formation of new matter, we. 
may 5 deduce the various Kinds. 

f ; 
E very vnaaretal lite of parts 
and every internal acrimony, that 
lacerates the minuteſt tubuli, will 
and muſt produce: an ulcer; from 
the ſcratch» of a pin, to the tearing” 
away a limb; and from the leaſt 
particle of the itch, to the confirmed 
lues venerea, or moſti inveterate can- 
cer; ſtimulation of the nervous ir- 
ritability commences, and conti- 
nues exu leeration 1 in. every deen | 


When an 3 ſappurates well, 
the matter thick, white, and ropy, 
the inflammation flight, the carna- 
tion of roſe colour, the lips ſoft, 


and cuticula: coming all. rolind they 


H 6 edge, 
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edge, then nature. is in a fair way, 
and her xepairing work 80 on 
without, diſturbance, | 
But — . the - Lappuration is 
partly ſuppreſſed, the lips thick 
and inflamed, irregular 3 
ſubſtances formed, florid, black, 
livid, and variouſly. hued, and the 
inflammation ardent all round, the 
ulcer is in a malignant ſtate. The 
matter, being highly acrimonious,. 
corrodes the ſound part, and, hav- 
ing a great ſhare of alkaleſcency, 
puùtreſies, and becomes fœtid; and 
Fea degenerates into animal- 
cula of various kinds. And this 
conſtitutes the theory of ſanious, 
phagedznic, . _ pukrie ul- 


ulcers. | 


% , 


307 x (Correa 13444 11h AMEN 


; "Whey, branches of-yeins and ar- 

teries direct their courſe through the 
uleetated part, they muſt conſe- 

quent hard the malignity; LG) hence, 

62, 255 5 1 when 8 £ 


Mens, 6h 
55 when the lacerated — of the 
blood veſſels open into the leer, o 
that various parts are ſtimu | 
the virus of the ulcer, . 5 — 75 
contract in ſome. parts, whilſt in 
others the impetus o the blood will 

diſtend and make them varicous. 


When the, malignity of the ulcer 
corrodes the ſofter parts, as the 
cellular or vaſculous ſubſtance be- 
twixt the muſcles, &c. the ulcer muſt 
become ſinuous. When the granu- 
lation of the fleſby fibres increaſes 
in redundance, it aſk produce fun- 
goſities; when, ö — fibres 
become contracted, and leſs vaſcular, 
it N of Fu e a Wo 
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When that call -callg! ty atten 5 
various cavities 5 the concealed 1 
cer, it is termed. fiſtulous. When 
cheboneiaisweeraed ni ret 
caripus. = eh mnt 4 
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And laſtly, when the fibres of the 
parts are ele indurated, varioufly 
deformed, the veſſels varicous, the 
fibres themſelves tumefied, and the 
matter in a ſuperlative degree ma- 
lignant, the ukcer then is u anne; (h 7 
cancer. ME eee 


In this moſt terrible Kind of ul- 
cer I conceive the ſtamina of the 
fibres and tubuli to be deformed, and 
perverted from the order of nature 
into a malignant gland, that ſpreads 
its roots to every part in communi- 
cation with the ulcer; and from this 
very cauſe makes the moſt obdurate 
of all ulceratng evils. 


What I have Laid of the hang 
and diſpoſition of ulcers in general, 
and what conſtitutes their various 
kinds, we ſee in fact is brought about 
in all, let them have what cauſe they 
wilt for their origin. I ſhall there- 


fore without delay proceed to their 
method. 


or Mxx cov. 14909 x56 
method of treatment; and be as con- 


eiſe and FS as: s their n nature wilt 


* IF +4 
Vi . 


ee 1s rel Peri made 
in ulcerations of all degrees, of all 
denominations, of every part, in all 
conſtitutions, and from whatever: 
eauſe; but whilft pharmaey has: 
given us a choice and variety of its 
preparations, I ſhall. point out in what 
caſes the various kinds may be uſed 
to the beſt aduantage. 


The principat object: i 18 eithigh to 
pre vent or to ae (or naturalize) 
the animal acrimony. An ulcer, 
therefore, without any ſenſible in- 
flammation, whoſe bottom looks 
clean, whoſe edges or lips are ſoſt, 
and the pus thick, white, and ſmall 
in quantity, is in that benign ſtate 
nature requires for its cure; here 
every thing ſtimulating ſhould be 
avoided, that nature may: proceed in 


peace. 
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As to applications, dry lint 
— be. ſufficient ;, where, how- 


ever, there is any venereal or other 


acrimony to be ſuſpected, a little 
cerate, intermixed with calomel, will 
prove a neceſſary addition, and proc 
vent a generating of acrimony. 


* however, the alecr 3 is fungous, 
and the animalation of the glandu- 
lous ſubſtance too rapid, it indicates 
a _ concealed ſtimulus that excites 
this; and therefore more penetrat- 
ing mercurials muſt be choſen. The 


levigated precipitate intermixed with 


ſome cerate, , or linimentum arcæi, 
will generally check this without 
affecting the ſound part, bring the 
ulcer to a benign ſuppuration, and 
aun the er effect. : 


But 8 that Fangolity- 
very obſtinate; yet eſcharotics 40 
not approve of, at leaſt not once in 


made 


ave hundred times where they are 


made uſe of, eſpecially with dry. and 
Kt e precipitate ; which, in 
general, is a very injudicious prac- 
tice. : 


A gentle aqueous ſolution of ſub» 

limate is the beſt I know of, and with 
this J have ſubdued the moſt obſti- 
nate excreſcences, in ulcerating bu- 
boes, and inveterate ſhankers, when 
lunar cauſtic, dry precipitate, and 
other cauſtics have proved ineffectual 
after long peſtering the patient, ank 
baffling of the ſurgeon. 


The ſane gentle method I have 
purſued with the wiſhed- for ſucceſs, 
when the lips round the ulcer Have 
been callous; for in practice we are 
convinced, that whilſt this indura- 
tion is the caſe, the ulcer will not 
be benign enough for healing. 


Inflammation is ever the greateſt 
enemy an ulcer has to encounter 
with. 
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with. In irritable ſubjects emollient 
poultices have always the preference, 
eſpecially when the pain and ardency 
are great, and the parts of delicate 
texture, and particularly in venereal 
and virulent caſes; in leucophleg- 
matic ſcorbutic kabies, and where 
there is a debility of parts, ſtimu- 
lants, provided they are antiſeptic, 
will frequently be preferable ; but 
in every kind of application, as I 
have before obferved, mercury is the 
1 875 antidote to be depended on. 

In malignant ulcers fro 3 
acrimony, attended with ardent in- 
flammation, a poultice with mercury 
either triturated with honey or hog's 

hrd, J have experienced with ſuc- 
ceſs. Buboes, and ſcrophulous ul- 
cerations, I have ſubdued by mercu- 
rial plaiſter kept continually on the 
5 parts, leaving an opening 
for the K Aa of drefing the 


_ 
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ulser according as circumſtances re- 
quired. Fr FIG 


When an ulcer diſcharges a ma- 
lignant phagedænic, and fœtid ſanies, 
it is plain that the carcinomatous 
1 in the ulcer muſt be 
equally ill-conditioned; for this if 
one ſhould propoſe the aqua phage- 
dænica made of hme-water 1 lb. 
and ſublimate mercury half a dram, 
I have no other objection, than that 
the lime-water makes the ſolution 
too ſtimulant without a ſufficient 
quantity of the mercurial particles 
to counterbalance the animal acri- 
mony in the ulcer. ann 
For my part I have found the 
bare ſolution of ſublimate mercury 
in ſimple water to anſwer all my 
wiſhed- for intention. Sometimes I 
have (and with great ſucceſs) ap- 
plied the compoſition of lime-water 
with calomel, particularly to can- 

| cerous 
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cerous ulcerations, which hath mi- 
tigated the malignant fætor ind 
phagedznic acrimony of the ſanies, 
and acted with equal good ſucceſs 
on the carcinomatous fungoſity. 


Cancers are by many ſuppoſed in- 
eurable: that they are not always 
ſo I am certain, but that they ſome- 
times are 1 believe; when the roots 
of this calamitous evil have ſpread 
themſelves to the neighbouring 
glands; as is the caſe in a caneerous 
breaſt, ſpreading its malignity to 
the axillary A whence the whole 
maſs of blood becomes contaminated, 
and proves at laſt the patient's de- 
ſtruction, particularly where nature 
is at the eve of taking leave of the 
animal acrimony, and decay of ema- 
ciated old age helps to fink the af- 
flicted patient into the cold arms of 
r 


5 
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In ſinuous ulcers, when the mat- 
ter has found its way either into the 
vaſculous parts between the muſcles, 
or even the bone itſelf, more chi- 
rurgical ſkill is required than this 
ſmall treatiſe will admit me to par- 
tieularize. 1 have only to obſerve, 
that dilating the ulcers, or leying 
open the canals, is oftener done 
than tends to the Hol of te, Per 


tient. 


My method has been to inject my 
ſ1 W antacrid injection, that is, 
bare calomel and water, and apply 
compreſſeg where the ſituation would 
admit, provided no inflammation hin- 
dered 1 it. 


Dilation and tenting ulcers of that 
kind generally ſerve to irritate the 
parks ; and I have known ſundry in- 

ances, that fiſtulous and callous 
ulcers have been produced barely by, 

this management. 5 
Under 
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Under this claſs of ulcers may be 
conſidered the ſcrophula. I. ſhall 
not enter into particulars here; but 
the notion that the ſcrophula is in- 
curable, is no more true in this, than 
any other kind of evil. I have my- 
ſelf cured ſcrophulous evils that have 
been of ſeven, ten, and even above 
twelve years ſtanding. And not- 
withſtanding what has been ſaid, 
that mercury is in thoſe caſes im- 
proper, I aver, that there 1s no caſe 
where that medicine 1s more proper, 
if judiciouſly made uſe of. 


I have dealt with my ſcrophulous 
patients, as if they had had the con- 

firmed lues venerea, and ſucceſs has 
attended my preſumption of having 
wandered from the high beaten path 
in this and many other reſpects. 


The patient I have kept warm, 
ſo as to promote a gentle peſpiration, 
eſpecially the tumefied part; inter- 
747 1 nally 


N a 
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_ nally I have given, ſometimes -tur- 8 - 
pith mineral, ſometimes my cathar= 
tie pills made of gamboge and calo- - 
mel, and more frequently the ſpiri- 
tuous ſolution; but conſtantly tak- 

ing care to prevent or hinder the 
mercury from acting upon the ſali- 
vary glands, or cauſing extraordinary 
evacuations. Externally, on the tu- 
mefied parts I have applied mercurial 
plaiſters, and as large as were requi- 
„ 55 08 bibs 5 


The ulcers. I have dreſſed with 
ointments intermixed with levigated + 
recipitate; the ſinuous and fiſtu- 

1 canals and cavities I have in- 
jected ſometimes with calomel and 
water, ſometimes with a mixture of 
honey and crude mercury triturated 
and diluted with water, and ſome- 
times with a gentle aqueous ſolution 
of ſublimate mercury, as occaſion 
required. NN 
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With reſpect to Giet, T never! re- 
ſtrained my ſcrophulous patients 
from any thing that faitod their 
appetite and ner yarn? my re) 
injunction. (t 1 alike 
18 neither to eat She ſt againſt. ap- 

etite, nor to diſappoint it when 

lnger craves; but above all things, 
never to make a fulhmeal; for no- 
thing contributes more, to a cure in 
every acrimonious diſtemper than 
temperance and ſpare diet; in which 
nature may be ſaid to huſband the 
3 to the beſt adyantage ; — 

ature, with all her amiable quali- 


ties, inclines a little to -profligacy ; 
and ſuperabundance is apt to make 
Her vicious, as well as her. N 


children, mankind. 


+ DMG * i 


Fiſtulas 18 66k ets require to 


be laid open; it is ſeldom, very fel- 
dom, that the callofity will not yield 


to the antacrid cerate, the calomels or 


'F Pre 
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L have by this method ſucceeded 
in fiſtulas in ano, when it has been 
the general opinion, that nothing 


but a dangerous operation could give 
the patient any chance. | 


With reſpe& to ſcorbutic ulcera- 
tion, mercury has generally been 
deemed highly improper, both ex- 
ternally and internally ; but that 
error has been originally founded 
on the improper uſe of mercury. I 
will very readily own, that the pu- 
treſcent tendency of the ſcurvy ener- 
vates the whole ſyſtem, inſomuch 
that the tubuli are eaſily lacerated 
by their contained fluids ; and in that 
caſe, much mercury wt do much 
miſchief. But is there no other me- 
thod of giving mercury than to ex- 


ceſs? 


As Þ have plowed the ocean in the 
various climates of the world, ] have 


ny to oblerve, that the greateſt 
I benefit 
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benefit I have done to my ſcorbutic 
patients has always been by mer- 
cury. I don't pretend to ſay, that 
nothing elſe is beneficial. To: coun- 
teract the animal putreſcency, and 
to give tone to the emaciated fibres 
by the antiſeptic quality of vegetable 
acid, and to neutraliſe the animal 
ceconomy by the prudent uſe of 
mercury, is the moſt ſucceſsful me- 
thod that can be taken in the ſcurvy; 
and which by ſucceſs I am autho- 
rized to recommend, 


I have one claſs of ulcers more to 
mention, and that 1s, an exulcera- 
tion of the bone itſelf, The bone, 
though the hardeſt part of the hu- 
man body, is nevertheleſs liable to 
as many various changes as the 
fleſhy parts ; and on a ſuperficial in- 
ſpection it appears to be more deli- 
Cate; but if we reflect into the matter 
a little deeper, we ſhall ſoon perceive 


that that — conſiſts barely 1 in 
the 


the flow circulation that happens in 
the ſubſtance of the bone. 1; 


Whilſt the parts are ſofter, the 
circulation and change is quicker in 
the ſofter parts than in the harder, 
the ulceration, fuppuration, abſorp- 
tion, and repleniſhing are of courſe 
quicker. And therefore, any injury 
done to the ſubſtance of the bone 
muſt be more tedious in ſhiſting 
from the decayed part, be it ever ſo 
mall. Add to this, that the bone 
lies more covered from the dit- 


charge. 


This obſervation I ſhall apply to 
exfoliation, where the greateſt judg- 
ment conſiſts in waiting with pa- 
tience till nature has covered the 
ſound bone with a new perioſtæum, 
when then the ſcale looſens, and 
may be with advantage taken away. 
But if this explication is hurried too 
quickly by bone-ſcrapinz or other 

12 incon- 
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inconſiſtent means, the formation of 


the new perioſtæum is diſturbed, and 
the exfoliation not only continued, 
but the whole bone * carious. 
Thus I have known inſtances where 


an ulcer of this kind has coſt a limb, 


and that again life of the patient. 
There is ſomething characteriſtical 


in an ulcer, that diſcovers a foul and 


carious bone at the bottom. The 
matter is generally diſagreeably thick 
and foetid, and the fungoſity grows 
very faſt and ſpungy. The beſt ap- 
plication that I Wen found 1s the 
ſolution of ſublimate mercury; not 


only to the fungoſity, but on the 


| black carious part of the bone itſelf. 


That, together with the antacrid 
cerate, the antacrid injection, and 
patience till the ſcale is looſe and fit 
for extirpation, will always ſucceed 
better than meddling 1mpatience, 


and ſhew of fine poliſhed ſcraping 


tools. 


To 
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| To conclude: in every kind of 
ulceration, from whatever cauſe, and 
in whatever habit, the prudent uſe of 
mercurial applications i is only to be 
depended upon, in order to aſſuage 
acrimony, and to enable nature to 
reſtore the part to a perfect ſtate of 
health. | : 
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Of Internal Diſeaſes. 


H E ſubject before us is of a 


= nature much more delicate than 
that we left. In external diſorders 
we reccive guidance of judgment 
from inſpecting the diſeaſed part it- 
felf; but in internal morbid affec- 
tions we are, notwithſtanding our 
extenſive theory, and the certainty 
of ſymptoms attending diſeaſes, left 
too much in the dark to prognoſti- 
cate, with abſolute certainty, of the 
ſucceſs in the intended cure, without 


the aſſiſtance of that moſt faithful 


guide, experience. 


Before I proceed to particulars, I 
ſhall make tome obſervations on the 
animal ceconomy, which, added to 
thoſe made before reſpecting the 
cauſes and effects of the morbid 
operations, will farther elucidate the 


Proteus-like transformations, which 


diſcaſes 


% 
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diſeaſes in general are ſubject to; in 
order the better to enable us to eſta- 
bliſh a permanent rationale in a cu- 
rative indication. , 


| Beſides the inceſſant exchange of 
air by the inſpirating and exſpirating 

actions of the lungs, whilſt they, as 
ventilators 1 in the animal œconomy, 

receive a portion of air from the at- 
moſphere, which, by the returning 

pulmonary vein, they diſtribute to 

the whole ma s of blood, and again 
extract, in alternate ſucceſſion, a por- 
tion of decayed air from the ſan- 
guineous maſs by the pulmonary 
artery, and expel by expiration; be- 
ſides this, I ſay, there is another 
kind of exchange of air, which ex- 
tends over the whole ſurface of the 

body, and 1s performed by the pores. 

of the ſkin. 


This alternate abſorption of the 


circumambient air, and exuding of 
1 4 the 


q 
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the internal from the circulating 
fluid attending tranſpiration, is aug- 
mented, as well as the ordinary ex- 
change from the reſpiration of the 
lungs, by an accelerated circulation 
of the fluids, from whatever cauſe 
it may be excited ; and on the due 
performance of this exchange of air 
depends more, with reſpect to the 
preſervation, or reſtoring of health, 
than in general is adverted to in phy- 
{ical obſervations. 
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In the ſecond place we ſhould take 
notice, that, beſides the ordinary 
courle of the circulation of the fluids, 
there 1s another kind of ſpecial cir- 
culation, independent of the main 
ſanguinary courſe, namely, from 
the internal to the external parts, 

and vice verſa; as alſo between the 
various viſcera that are interſperſed 

through the whole fabric, at what- 

ever diſtance they may appear to be 
ſeparated, inſomuch, that their. 

ſympto- 
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fymptomatic correſpondence depends 
not only on the nervous conſent, 


but on actual exchange of fluids. 


Though daily experience confirms 
ſuch a retrograde and alternate tranſ- 
fuſion to exiſt throughout the whole 
fyſtem, and to act promiſcuouſly be- 
tween the various parts; yet we ob- 
ferve it moſt conſpicuouſly between 
the different parts in the ſyſtem cor- 
reſponding with the almentary ca- 
nal. And it is here we diſcover 
operations in the animal ceconomy, 
wonderful indeed, if attended to 
only in the ſtate of health, and of 
the utmoſt conſequence in patho- 
logical enquiries. I | 


Beſides the various channels direct- 
ly forwards in the ſyſtem, through 
which the aliments undergo the diffe- 
rent operations of digeſtion, chy lefac- 
tion, ſanguification, and the glandular 
ſecerningof the particular nutũments, 
Is Ig 
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in order to renew the various ſta- 
mina conſtituting the whole; a re- 
turning or retrogradation takes place 
from the various parts to the inter- 
nal canal again, by which are ſent 
back, not only the decayed humours 
but even the worn off ſtamina them- 
ſelves, which are afterwards inter- 
mixed with the dregs of the drained 
aliment, and then diſcharged from 
the ſyſtem as excremental fæces. 


Theſe obſervations might lead us 
here to make many more, which 
however the intended conciſeneſs of 
this little treatiſe will not admit of. 
I mean only to lead my reader into 

a Chain of reflections, by which he 
may dive into the animal coeconomy, 
and trace the tranſpoſition of diſ- 
eaſes, as allo their ſimilitude, how 
oppolite ſoever they may ſcem to ex- 
ternal obſervation, or whatever dif- 
ferences may ariſe from the parts 
affected. 3 15454 

i Without 
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Without farther delay, therefore, 
J ſhall proceed to the various claſſes 
of diſeaſes and their treatment re- 
ſpecting the adminiſtration of mer- 
cury ; as far as has come under my 
obſervation, and J have been happy 
enough to experience with ſucceſs. 


b 14419: 
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Of Fevers, 
GO great is this ſphere of diſeaſes, 


as indeed to comprehend within 
its boundaries every other malady in 
the animal ſtate, attended with pain- 


ful ſenſations. 
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In regard to their origin, I ſhall 
here düllin iſh fevers into three 
different kinds; namely, ſympto- 
matical; from vitiated humours; and 
from contagion. 


This ſimple diviſion may give riſe 
to innumerable ſubdiviſions of each 
claſs, and produce a liſt moſt dread- 
ful to behold ; but if we diveſt our- 
ſelves of prejudice, and examine into 
the morbific operations of fevers, 
we ſhall clearly find, that the requi- 
ſite diltin&ijons of that claſs of diſ-- 
eaſes, with reſpe&t to their effects 
and curative indications, are but 


very 
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very few; and thoſe few diſtinctions 
depending the leaſt on the firſt cauſe, 
but principally on the conſtitution, 
and the actual ſtate of ſymptoms the 
patient is found in, when medical 
aid is adminiſtered. 


Fevers of the ſymptomatic kind 
I reckon thoſe ariſing from a pain- 
ful nervous ſenſation, communicated 
to the nervous ſyſtem in general by 
ſome injured external or internal 
part; and which thereby becomes 
the proximate cauſe of the fever. 


Vitiated fluids may ariſe from 
ſome natural default in the ſtructure 
of particular parts in the ſyſtem; 
from a depraved way of life, from 
obſtructions in the ſecreting organs, 
from inflammations, ulcers, &c. 
whence, as vitiated humours will 
naturally irritate the nervous fibrillæ, 
a fever will conſequently enſue. 


| Contagion, 
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Contagion, however, is of vari- 
ous kinds, and liable to contaminate 
the ſyſtem, either by a miaſmatic 
atmoſphere, or by a cloſe contact of 
parts with a perſon already infected. 


But theſe diſtinctions relate merely 
to the firſt riſe of a fever; for whe- 
ther the nervous ſyſtem 1s firſt di- 
ſturbed by a ſympathetic painful 
ſenſation of a particular diſeaſed part, 
or whether irritated by a vitiated 
fluid, or, de novo, by ſome poiſonous 
particles, whether an animal acri- 
mony or ſome other oftenfive miaſ- 
mata, it matters very little with re- 
ſpect to the diſturbance in the ani- 
mal ceconomy ; the morbific opera- 
tions depend upon the conſtitution, 
and a thouſand other circumſtances, 


which ſubject the patient to the ſame 
dreadtul ſymptoms and the ſame 


dangerous conſequences, let the in- 
flammatory fire of a fever be kindled 
Which way it will; and the curative 

indication 
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- enim muſt be adapted, not to 
firſt cauſes, but to the conſtitu- 


tion of the patient and the preſent; 
ſtate of the diſeaſe. 


The ſum and ſubſtance of all fe- 
vers is a painful irritation in the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, whence the circulating 
mechaniſm is excited to act with a 
preternatural force on the fluids, and 
thereby render them obnoxious to 
the ſecreting organs ; thence confu- 
ſion and diſturbance in the animal 
ceconomy muſt naturally ariſe, which 
threaten deftruttiont to health and life 
itſelf. 


I would not by this be underſtood 
to diſregard the real diſtinctions of 
fevers, as nothing is more eſſential 
to form the judicious phyſician 3 but 

beg leave only to obſerve, that thoſe 
who from ſuch diſtinctions have ad- 
apted remedies peculiar to the pri- 
mary cauſes, have led themſelves 


and N 
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and their credulous readers into er- 
rors that have proved highly dan- 


gerous in practice. 


In fevers of whatever kind, three 
points ſhould be had in view, namely, 
to relax the conſtricted fibres, to cor- 
rect acrimony, and to guard againſt 


bobbſtructions. To accompliſh theſe, 


is in fact all the benefit which medi- 
eines can effect; for, with reſpect to 
the evacuation of acrimony from the 
fyſtem, that is intirely the operation 
of nature, and depends upon the re- 
gularity with which the various or- 
gans perform their functions. We 
may indeed produce various èvacua- 
tions, and leſſen thereby the ſyſtem; 
but if we, by ſuch artificial evacua- 
tions, mean to force away the annoy- 
ing acrimony, perhaps we ſhall find 
too late, that we are miſtaken in the 
attempt, by increaſing the evil we 
waſh to remedy, 


To 


. 


To effect thoſe e indica- 
tions, namely, to relax the ſpaſmo- 
dic eonſtriction of the nervous fibri 
læ, to prevent obſtructions, and to 
correct acrimony (which laſt indeed 
N 1 all) it is expedient to admi- 
niſter ſuch a medicine as is not-only 
capable of effecting ſuch correction, 
but of penetration enough to enter 
into the ſtamina that compoſe the 
various parts; as it is there we muſt 
ſearch for the operation of diſeaſes 
in general; for it is on the fabrica- 
tion of the blood its purity depends; 
and the fabrication of the blood and 

various fluids muſt needs depend up- 
on the diſpoſition of the ſtamina, 
that conſtitute the mechanical or- 


gans. 


This antiff almodie, deobltrweng 
and cntuerſatly antacrid medicine, is 
mercury; which from thoſe quali- 
ties, and the minute diviſibility of 
its particles, capable to enter even 


the 
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the very corpuſcles of the ſtamina in 
the ſyſtem, ought to conſtitute the 
| baſis of all medicines intended to- 
eradicate. every acrimonious ob- 
noxiouſneſs that diſturbs the animal 
frame, and hinders the enjoyment of 
health. 


The ſooner, therefore, mercury 
is admmiſtered in fevers, let their 
{ymptoms be of whatever tendency, 
or how malignant ſoever, the more 
ſucceſs may be expected. But as ſo. 
many circumſtances attend fevers in 
general, and as the adminiſtration of 
mercury depends upon thoſe circum- 
ſtances, and the preſent habit of the 
patient, it will be expedient to take 
a view of the various kinds of fe- 
vers, as far as their attendant mala- 
dies and morbific operations are cha- 
racteriſtically different, and require 
particular treatment. 


Fir 


i 
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Firſt then I ſhall treat of ſymptos 
matic fevers, including that kind 
which ariſes from a painful ſenſa- 
tion of ſome diſordered part of the 


| body, external or internal, by what- 


ever cauſe the pain is produced. 


This kind of fever commences 
with a ſpaſmodic affection in the 
nervous ſyſtem, and. thereby diſ- 
orders the whole animal ceconomy 3 
but diſturbs moſt ſuch particular 
parts as are in the cloſeſt ſympa- 
thetie nervous conſent with the pri- 
mary cauſe, or where accidental oc- 
currences in the animal œconomy 
are apt to add to the nervous irrita - 


Hence, beſides an accelerated 

pulſation of the fanguineous me- 
chaniſm, a head- ach, difficulty of 
breathing, nauſea at the ſtomach 3 
but more eſpecially a wearineſs, laſ- 
ſitude, and obſtruction of perſpira- 
85 TOE tion 
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tion of the ſurface of the body, at- 


tend this diſturbance in the nervous 
hag x 


Beſides attend] ing to the primary 
cauſe of the fever, the intention muſt 
be bent to relax the conſtricted fibres, 
and to promote perſpiration ; not 
only with a deſign to clear the 
+ ſyſtem from the acrimony by tran- 
5 geen, but to eſtabliſh the neceſ- 
ry exchange of air of the external 
ſurface, one of the moſt neceſſary 
ous whereon health depends. 


ix all kinds of fevers, where a full 
and quick pulſe appears to indicate 
a plethora, bleeding is the firſt re- 
medy generally applied. This eva- 
cuation is, indeed, capable to relax 
the general tone of the whole ſyſtem 
(and conſequently the foamodic af- 
fection of the nerves) by reducing 
the force of the whole, and taking; 


away a part of what life itſelf de- 
pends 


+ co 
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pends on; but if we more ſtrialy 
examine into the animal œconomy, 
what paſſes, or what is apt to come 
to paſs in the ſyſtem after bleeding, 
we ſhall find that this operation is of 
the utmoſt conſequence, eſpecially 
in fevers, and ought to be performed 
with the greateſt caution imagin- 
able. e en 192 


| When a patient is of a plethoric 
and rigid-fibred conſtitution, and 
fuddenly attacked with a ſpafmodic 
affection, that diſorders the whole 
frame with a violent agitation, 
bleeding, indeed, is expedient in or- 
der to procure a temporary relaxa- 


tion of the whole ſyſtem, whereby the 


tone of the fibres may become debi- 
Htated, and incapable to act with the 
ardency threatened. But in the ge- 
nerality of conſtitutions, and affec- 
tions of fevers, nothing is more ha- 
Zardous than this kind of evacua- 
tion; and more particularly, wo 


4 + 
wu, 
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the morbific operation of a fever 
has already affected the maſs of 
blood, which it very Nee is apt 
to do. & 5: 


The ſpaſmodic affection, which is 
the immediate agent of a fever, al- 
though it accelerates circulation, at- 
tenuates the fluids, rarefies them, 
and thence extends the larger veſſels, 
yet this very ſpaſmodic affection by in- 
tervals conſtricts the ſmaller tubuli, 
0 as to render them unable to tranſ- 
mit the fluids according to their ſe- 
creting functions; hence a fever is 
ever attended with a ſtruggle in the 
finer ſecretory organs, but more eſ- 
pecially on the ſurface of the body, 
which is ordained from its mecha- 
niſm to be the inſtrument of univer- 
ſal perſpiration, and where the ani- 
mal economy is for ever endeavour- 
ing to diſcharge every acrimony. Such 
at leaſt is the natural effect of cir- 


culation. 
f Although 


Although now bleeding 
the ſanguineous maſs,” and ſeems to 
deplete the veſſels of a ſuperabun- 
dance, conſequently relaxes" the di- 
ſtended fibres; yet whillt the larger 
veſſels only are thereby emptied, 
they are not only leflened in their 
impetus and neceſſary effort towards 
tranſpiration, but actually become 
engaged in abſorbing from the mi- 
nuter tubuli on the external ſurface, 
or ſome of the ſecreting viſcera, that 
portion of acrimony which nature 
intended to throw off by perſpiration, 
or other evacuations. Hence not 
only a retrograde tranſpoſition of 
fluids is apt to take place, by which 
the whole ſyſtem is diſturbed a new, 
and the whole maſs of blood again 
infected by its own acrimony; but 
even the vis vitæ is leflened, the 
blood impoveriſhed in its craſſamen- 


tum, and the tone of the moving 


fibres debilitated, the pillars on 


— 
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which the animal functions in ge- 
_ _neral are ſupported. | 


Hence we may trace the reaſon 
why blood-letting 1s ſo very ſeldom 
attended with that ſucceſs in fevers 
as it ſeems to promiſe in general 
practice; nay, on the contrary, why 
it too often renews the fever with 
double ardour, plunges patients from 
the ſlighteſt illneſs into the moſt 
tedious diſeaſes, ruins their conſti- 
tution irrecoverably, and often hur- 
ries them with precipitation to the 
grave. Heb 


The firſt indication of ſpaſmodic 
affection ſhould tend to relax the 
nervous ſyſtem, not ſo far as to de- 
bilitate the nervous tone, but aſſuage 
the acrimonious irritability, which 
is the morbific ſtimulus that excites 
the preternatural conſtriction. Na- 
ture to this intent is immediately 
engaged to effect a perſpiration, 
| which 


which is evident from the natural 


chills and fluſhes of heat, attended 


with lafſitude and irkſome wearineſs, 


which the patient is very ſenſible of 
till perſpiration, a temporary relaxa- 
tion, produces an agreeable interval 


of eaſe. To promote this natural 


effort is indeed greatly in the power 
of art; but here again, phyſic has 
been led into errors equally pernicious 
with the imprudent practice of bleed- 
ing, by ſtimulating ſudorifies, which 
have only proved in general ad- 
ditional fuel to the febrile fire. 


As far as warm, diluting, copious 


draughts, and a moderate warmth. 


of body, will aſſiſt this ſalutary ef- 
fort of perſpiration, it is laudable to 
aſſiſt nature; but even this requires 
caution, and depends upon circum- 
ſtances for its ſucceſs. But to intro- 
duce into the ſyſtem an antacrid 
medicine, that, as an univerſal anti- 
dote, ſhall attack the acrimony he- 

| Re = xm 
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fſtamina or wandering in the circu- 
ö Llating fluids, is that aid by which art 
has even the advantage over the ef- 
forts of nature; as it enables the 
q would be dangerous for evacuant 
- medicines to attempt. 


The antiſpaſmodic powder of the 
celebrated Stahl, conſiſting of cin- 
nabar and purified nitre, has proved 

a moſt beneficial temperant in all 
kinds of fevers arifing from painful 
and ſpaſmodic affection, the virtue 
of this medicine depending on the 
antiſpaſmodic quality of the cinna- 
bar, and the gentle perſpirative qua- 
lities of the nitre; but although 
the cinnabar is actually endued with 
a medical quality of relaxing a ner- 
vous conſtriction (notwithſtanding 

this is by ſome denied on a ſuppoſi- 
tion of the ſtrict union of its com- 
ponent parts) yet as this ſedative 
quality, 
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quality, I am apt. to)! daher, acts 


-vie, and is not capable of penetrat- 
ing throughout the ſyſtemg I have, 
with the moſt . , ſucceſs, 


=addet:catomel- to: that compotifion, 
and from long ce Wer. _ 


here to recommend 
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end ſuccels ag all fevers of 
9 N type, ariſing from 
a ſpaſmodic affection. The doſes 
ſhould, however, be proportioned to 
the conftitution of the patient; 
e ardency of the fever, whe- 
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s in an exterhal injury, 
or depends on an infſammation in 
ſome of the internal ee, or re 
6 9 in x the ſyſtem. ant 
nr 1 FIT 72 A 
But as e of this meditins 
4 pends materially- on the propor- 
tion of its ſeparate ingredients in the 
compoſition, it will be requiſite to 
mention, that the cinnabar ſhould be 
increaſed in proportion to the ir- 
ritable ſpaſmodic affection in) the 
ſyſtem, the; nitre in proportion to 
the neceſſity of producing. a perſpi- 
Tation;/;and-. the p tion of. the 
calomel ſhould be adapted. to the 


-acrimony in the ſyſtem ; however, 


with\this limitation, never to attack 
the ſalivary glands, which ſometimes 
two or three grains, given within 24 
hours, will affect, unleſs ſome other 
evacuation interferes. — to ſpeak 
my real ſentiments, 1 depends 
in ſpaſmodic affections on correct - 
ing the le ſtate of the _ 
T4299 +> 2 2 | Y 
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by the Judicious management of ca- 


* * 


lomel, or any” ottier equivalent mer-" 
curial. preparation, in the moſt a? 
dent and inflammatory fever, than 
the reſt of the ingredients in the 
coipoſition, or even any other tne-, 
dicine, whatever antiphlogiſtic, anti- 
fpaſmodic, or diaphoretic qualities 
they may. be ſuppoſed to pofleſs For 
the fact is, that moſt medicines, eſ- 
pecially thoſe that come under the 
denomination of febrifuges, point 
blank contradict, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of them, the many virtues 
placed to their accounts © 


2 have, even to my own aſtoniſh — . 
ment, experienced the moſt wiſhed- 
for ſucceſs, in ſymptomatic fevers 
ariſing from partial inflammations,, 
by adminiſtering the ſimple compo- 
fition of the pills, N' III. without 
any other medical aid; for if we can 
but correct or prevent the animal 
acrimony in the ſyſtem, Which is 
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the diſturbing enemy, nature wilt 
ſoon with gratitude perform her va- 
nous. functions, and crown our aid 
with ſuccefs ; and whoever can di- 
veſt themſelves ſo much of prejudice, 
as to attend feriouſly to the ſalutary 
maxim, not to force but to aid na- 
ture, which, from experience and 
attentive obſervation, I can vouch to 
be built on fact, will at leaſt, as the 
friend to his patients, diſpoſe the 

animal œconomy to a ſpeedy reſtora- 
con, without hazarding their con- 
#itution, or life itſelf. 


What I have ſaid relating to ſymp- 
tomatic fevers in general reſpects 
only the fpafmodic affection of the 
nerves univerſally in the whole ſyſtem; 
but ſo different is the nervous con- 
ſent between different parts, and ſo 
various are the different operations. 
in the animal economy, and alter- 
nately changed, that this univerſal 
affection is very ſeldom the caſe, or 


ax Manount-...... 208. 


at leaſt ſoon. alters into a predomi- 
nancy in ſome one or more ſpecial _ 
part, either depending on ſome pe- 
cular nervous irritability or on ſome 
caſual congeſtion, or retrograde cir- 
culation. Whence ariſes more pain 
in one part than in another, or a 
a metaſtaſis of the peccant matter, 
or inflammatory acrimony enſues, 
according to the nervous conſent, or 
revulſive congeſtion of humours. 


Now if we maturely reflect what 
is apt to come to paſs when nature, 
by her evacuating efforts, expels the 
morbid malignity upon fome exter- 
nal part of the body, namely, a par- 
tial inflammation, eruption, or ex- 
ulceration; we may eaſily from 
thence deduce what moſt affuredly 
will be the caſe, when the morbid 
malignity is thrown upon ſome par- 
ticular viſcus within the ſyſtem, 
namely, inflammation and its va- 
rious deſtructive conſequences, And 
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if we draw an analogy from the ex- 
perienced ſueceſs of an external to- 
pic, have we not reaſon to believe, 
that the ſame indication ſhould be 
had in view; namely, to correct the 
animal acrimony, by what method 
ſoever it is poſſible to operate upon 
. 8 


Upon thoſe principles J hope here 
to offer ſome peculiar remedies, 
which, however ſtrange they may 
appear to common practice, will ne- 
vertheleſs, I am aſſured, meet with 
the approbation of the impartial ju- 
dicious, and eſpecially theſe who- 


convince themſelves. of their virtues: 


by actual experience. 


Inflammatory fevers are always in 
their nature of the moſt dangerous 
tendency; it is not only the part 


that is the primitive ſeat of the ma- 


lignity, but the whole ſyſtem that 


is ſubject to fall a ſacrifice to the in- 


flammation,, 


or MercuRyY-. zor 
flammation, and its ſpreading con- 
ſequences... :- -.; „ 


We ſhall not inquire here, whe- 
ther the ſenſitiveneſs of the ſtomach, 
and the immediate correſpondence of 
that viſcus with the whole nervous 
ſyſtem, is from an innate deſign in 
the animal ſtructure ordained to re- 
ceive the firſt ſympathetic ſenſation, 
or painful intelligence of the diſtur- 
bances in the fabric; or whether 
the ſtomach, is endued with that 

quality in order to become a co- 
operating agent, to aſſiſt the evacu- 
ating faculties in expelling the ani- 
mal acrimony, or whether its pecu- 
liar: ſenſitiveneſs is. eflential to its 
ſtructure, or derives its ſympathe- 
tic irritability from acidental cor- 
reſpondence ; certain however it is, 
that if there be any conſiderable 
pain in the ſyſtem, whereby the 
nerves. are rouſed into commotion,, 
the ſtomach is immediately appriſed: 
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of it by fick ſenſations, and ſooner 


than any other of the viſcera: refuſes: 


to continue its functions, and is liable: 


to be irritated} to the moſt violent 


convulſive motions. This ſympto- 
matic affection of the ſtomach, al- 
though it contributes greatly to the 
patient's affliction, though it is liable 


to prevent the periſtaltic motion, 
and helps to deprave the fluids; yet 


has it notwithſtanding its good effects 
towards aſſiſting the evacuating func- 
tions; eſpecially in facilitating per- 
ſpiration, the moſt ſalutary outlet 
nature has to diſburden herſelf of 


any uneaſy load. 


But beſides the univerſal exertion: 
of elaſticity. throughout all-the fibres, 
even ſo as to force a paſſage through 
the conftipated tubuli in the per- 
ſpirating mechaniſm, which the per- 
turbation in the ſtomach occaſions, 
and which may on ſome accounts 


be conſidered as an advantageous na- 
5 tural 


. OF” Mercury. ny . 0. 


tural e it affords an aid. to me- 
dical means, and, if they are uſed 
with diſcretion, 5 a relief 
which indeed we would with to 


i give, but by no other means could 


give in the fame ſhort time it is re- 
quiſite to be done; namely, to force 
mercury into the ſyſtem by an 
emetic operation. 


* ſhall not here pretend to inquire Ne 
into the virtues of antimonial me- 
dicines. The truth is, I do not as 
vet fully comprehend on what prin- 
ciples they operate in the animal 
economy, though I have diligently” 
inquired into the nature of antimony... 
as far as chemiſtry and obſervation. 
upon the practice of others would 
extend; by the firſt, it appears very 
undetermined as to its intrinſic vir- 
tue, and ſubject to alterations even 
by the common air; by the latter, 
very uncertain in regard to its aſerib - 
ed medical qualities This, how- 
"0 6 ever 
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ever, is not the caſe with mercury;. 


either as to its degree of ſtrength or- 
operation in the animal com y. 


Antimony may be admitted either 


às an emetic or diaphoretic, even by: 


one and the ſame doſe of the medi- 
cine, according as that doſe is pro- 
portioned to the ſtate and irritability 
of the ſtomach; and it may pro- 
bably have ſome antacrid qualities, 
as a metallic medicine ;. but mercury: 
has this quality moſt certainly; be- 
fides, that it may by properly pro- 
portioning the quantity be given ei- 
ther as an emetic, or a diaphoretic, 


and thereby aſſiſt a falutary perſpi-- 


ration. 


When the inflammatory ſymp- 
toms are of greater ardency than the 
antiſpaſmodic powders, together with 
a ſuitable regimen, are able to ſub- 
due; or, what is more apt to be the 
caſe, when the fever has either not 

i Lb been 
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Been properly treated in its firſt on- 
ſet, or totally neglected, it will be 
requiſite to apply to ſuch other me 
thods as the malady may indicate. 


The moſt frequent accompanying 
ſymptom in all ardent painful ſen- 
fitions of the nerves; is a nauſea and 
vomiting; when this is the caſe, 
nothing is ſo ſeaſonable as proper 
emetics in all kinds of fevers what 
ever, and more eſpecially in their 
early commencement ;: for, beſides: 
that it diſlodges the orudities from: 
the prime vie, and. forces, as it 
were, a perſpiration, we may ſeize: 
the opportunity of impregnating the 
ſyſtem with as much mercury as 
will lay a permanent foundation for 


a ſpeedy reſtoration of health. 


It requires judgment, however, to 
make choice of the emetic; but, 
what kind ſoever it be, mercury 

ſhould always make part of the com- 
poſition, 
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and ardency of the ſymptoms. Ath- 
letic conſtitutions and in the acme 
of life are both rigid and irritable, 
which ſubjects them the more to 
acute ſpafms i in inflammatory affec- 
tions; and in ſuch habits we have 
frequent inſtances, that antimonml 


emetics have added an inflammation 
of the ſtomach to that of the whole 


ſyſtem 3 on the other hand, delicate 


female Tonen are frequently 
endued with great irritability, to- 


gether with a peculiar flaccidity; 


and, in conſtitutions like theſe, we 


have inſtances, that antimonial eme- 


ties have, after a violent operation, 


totally debilitated the elaſtic t tone of x 
the fibres. 


Ipecacuana and calomel make an 
% and ſafe vomit; and may be 
adminiſtered to the {aſt irritable 


conſtitution, whether robuſt or de- 


licate, 
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After the operation of the vomit, 


a nervine and, hypuotic draught is 
freqpenty; very. xequilite, Ms 
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that the rained | fibres: may 


nerves by fartotie qualit 


t. On theſe principles 
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and recover their natural tone. But as 
opium charms che irritability of the 

yolr gught 
always to be — * u calefa- 
cient nervine, together A cor- 


rector of acrimony, "bj hich it is 


rendered the more ſafe and ſuc- 
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ymptoms affects che head; 9 
a8 18 r a dangerous nature, and it 
is here the moſt W Judge" P 
ment 1s requiſite. - Ahe n 
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Although there: is nocaſe, 1 5 
according to the common mode. hf 
F ractiee, ſeems more to indicate 
leeding, or where this operation is 
oftner appliect to, yet I muſt declate⸗ 
there is no time when it ought to be 
done with more caution, aid where 
it has proved more miſchievous. For 
the truth of this I appeal to a can- 
did eramination into > the Feen 
diſeaſes. e 


1 very readily own, that there. are 
caſes where abſolute neceſſity calls 
for an immediate reduction of the 
* and where a temporary di- 
minution 


. 


LA 
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minution is requiſite, in order to 
prevent a total deſtruction of the 
vital powers; but ſuch inſtances 
ſeldom occur, though ſome ſuch 
may be, owing to uncommon, vio- 
lent, nd ſudden accidents. But in 
theſe very caſes, if we calmly con- 
ſult experience more than the au- 
thority of cuſtom, or pay the leaſt 
ſerious attention to the laws of cir- 
culation, we ſhall neither find the 
approbation of ſucceſs, or the ſanc- 
tion of anatomy,» to declare any 
thing in favour of bleeding of the 
temporal arteries or jugular veins, 
either with leeches or lancet, in pre- 
ference to the opening any other 
veins in the ſyſtem. But beſides 
that ſuch kind of bleeding ſavours 
of the ancient abſurdity of opening 


particular veins in particular diſor- 
ders, the inflammatory irritation, 
eſpecially on opening the arteries, 


is even liable to increaſe the very 
evil 


evil for which the operations are un- 
dee © HIT; 13 f 

Bliſters too may, indeed, have 
their benefits; but when applied to 
the head of the delirious patient, in 
irritable and inflammatory caſes, 

they tend more to drive the poor 
patient raving mad (as the effec&- * 
has too often proved) than to pro- 
duce any ſalutary effect. 1 


Inflammatory affections in the va- 
rious parts of the meninges, or the 
different organical parts of the brains 
themſelves, act exactly upon the 
ſame morbific principles as the in- 
flammations of any other part; with 
this difference, that as organs of the 
ſenſorium the morbid effect is more 
virulent and dangerous to the ſyſ- 
tem. It follows, therefore, that the 
ſame indication of cure muft, as in 
all other like caſes, take place; name- 


ly, to correct the acrimony in the 
moſt 
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molt eligible manner that unpreju- 
diced reaſon offers to our medical 


aſſiſtance. 


To this purpoſe apply, as auxi- 
liary aids to the methods already 
pointed at (inſtead of opening the 
temporal arteries with the lancet, or 
bleeding by leeches, or the a pplica- 
tion of bliſters) mercurial —ͤ—ͤ — 
to the temples, the wriſts, and, if 
neceſſity requires it, all over the 
head. I am well aware, that the pro- 
poſal of a method ſo very different 
from common practice will ſtartle 
many; but if reaſon may be allow- 
ed to predominate over prejudice, 
the wonder will ſoon ceaſe, and ex- 
perience (my voucher) will crown a 
judiczous trial with ſucceſs. For 
my own part, I have been ſucceſsful 
enough to. quell the moſt violent 
frenzy, and even a raving mania, 
by this application, when all medi- 


cal aids in | the eſtabliſhed way, as 
well 


V- * „ 
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well as life itſelf, had been deſpaired | 


of; and am happy to have fo power- 
ful a remedy to recommend, in ſo 
melancholy a circumſtance. a 


Warm pediluvia are frequently 
applied alſo, in affections of the 
head, in order to produce a re- 
vulſion; but they ſeldom have 
the deſired effect. A foot- bath, 
however, of cold water, deſigned 
to act as an antiſpaſmodic (or . 
of the conſtricted nerves) has ſome- 
times produced immediate and won- 
derful relief, not only to the afflicted 
head, but in pleuriſies, iliac paſſions, 
furor uterinus, and eſpecially in the 
molt ſpaſmodic iſchuria. And this 
' ſpecial cold bath, though ſimple, af- 
' fords us a moſt ſpeedy temporary 
remedy in all - ſpaſmodic inflam- 
matory affections; but requires judg- 
ment in the application, and, if ju- 


diciouſly applied. will not only an- 


ſwer all the effects of blood- letting, 


but 
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but prevent the innumerable ill con- 
ſequences which the imprudent uſe 
of bleeding makes a patient liable 

= tie 


What has "LY advanced relating 


to inflammatory affections in the 


head, is equally applicable to the 
ſame morbid 167 M in the various viſ- 
cera in the thorax and abdomen. A 
pleuriſy and peripneumony, vera or 
{puria, differ only with reſpect to 
the parts that ſuffer ; and, indeed, in 
- the conſequences that are liable to 
enſue ; but, with reſpect to the in- 
dication of the cure, the method 
muſt be the ſame. 


Many in ſuch diſeaſes (beſides 
"thoſe ſent into future life) have been 
- bled into conſumptions or dropſies ; 
J muſt therefore continue to warn 
the practitioners againſt this deluſive 
ignis fatuus of imaginary relief, if 
he has any friendſhip for the patient, 
170 whoſe 
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whoſe fummum bonum in this life 
is committed to his charge. The 
antiſpaſmodic powders, emetics, 
gentle diaphoretic medicines, conſiſt- 
ang principally of copious diluting - 
draughts, low and antiphlogiſtic me- 
dicines and regimen, emollient or dif- 
cutient topical application, and laſtly, 
the mercurial plaiſter applied as near 
as poſſible to the inflamed part; add 
to all theſe occaſional cold pediluvia, 
as diſcretion and judgment may di- 
rect. Theſe, I ſay, are in my opi- 
nion not only the ſafeſt, but the moſt 
ſueceſsful methods an unprejudiced 
and experienced phyſician can take, 
in order to become ſerviceable in re- 
ſtoring a patient to his original 
Health and conſtitution. 1 


Much more might with propnety 
be ſaid on inflammatory and ſpaſ- 
mo dic affections; but as theſe apho- 
riſtical obſervations are intended for 
the benefit of the judicious practi- 
tioner, it is preſumed they will be 
found 
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found ſufficient, as hints intended 
for the improvement of phyſic, ſo 
far as relates to the many benefits of 
; mercurial 1 eparations in theſe and 


In the next place we, will take a 
curſory view of fevers ariſing from a 
depraved maſs of blood, and conſe- 
quent vitiation of the various ſe- 
creted fluids, 


Whether they ariſe from a ſpaſ- 
mo dic affection (as inevitably muſt 

be the cohſequence, if the diſtur- 
bances of the nervous ſyſtem are 


ns 7 5 
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not immediately quelled) or from 


other cauſes before hinted at; fevers 

of this ſpecies may be diſtinguiſhed 
into two claſſes, namely, acrimoni- 
ous, and pituitous; though, in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, acrimony may imply the 
whole; but with reſpect to the ſtate 
of the blood, and the nerves, a ma- 


ne enn is e e in the in- 


dication of the cure... 


To the firſt claſs in this Gvifon, 


namely, acrimonious fevers, I rec- 


kon thoſe febrile morbid operations 
in the ſyſtem, that tend to an alka - 
leſcent "ſolution of the fluids, and 


deſtroy the tone of the ſyſtem by 


their animal putreſcent ſtimulus; 
let the firſt cauſe be ſ ymptomatic; ory 


de novo in the ſyſtem; or from con- 


tagion; namely, all ardent, acute, 
continual : fevers, eruptive fevers, 


malignant putrid fevers, | r 
aun anne | 


The ed claſs AE al kinds 
of intermittent fevers, and/chtonical 


diſtempers; and theſęe, although 


acrimony is the baſis, depend upon 
a viſcidity of fluids, and a periodi- 
cal flaccidity of a debihtated nervous 
tone in the ſyſtem, and become pa- 


e from the debilitatien 


* 
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and thereon depending obſtructions 
in the various ſecreting viſcera. 


With reſpe& to acute ae let 
chem be of — kind ſoever, they 
will, on cloſe examination, appear 
the continuation of thoſe we have 
already treated of; with this diffe- 
rence only, that, according to their 
duration, the fuidomnuſt increaſe 1n 
acrimony, whilſt the nervous ſyſtem, 
being perpetually ated upon, muſt loſe 
the proper tone, though it may re- 
tain, or perhaps increaſe as well as 
the fluids 3 in, an acrimonious 1rrita- 
bility ; till either a natural effort of 
a ſalutary evacuation expels the acri- 
mony, by an eruption on the ſur- 
face, ſweat, ſtool, or urine; or the 
acrimony is aſſuaged by art; or the 
ſyſtem is cleared of it, by the efforts 
of nature properly aided and aſſiſted 
by art; or elſe nature ſinks under 
ihe unſucceſsful ſtruggle. All there- 
fore that I have to obſerve i is built 
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on thoſe principles that 45 tenor 
of the peri indication points out, 
which has ever been attended with 
ſucceſs in my practice, and which I 
recommend as a method that will 
equally crown the endeavours of the 
practitioner, who with ee 
y_— its courſe. ert 


Somcthing, however, occurs mY 
me; that I think requiſite and of 
moment here to be taken notice of; 

and that is, in the caſe of a bilious, 
or what is called the yellow. fever, 
in the hotter climates ; in which 
bleeding may almoſt be eſteemed 
mortal, although, from cuſtom, this 
operation 1s become the firſt recourſe 
as a phyſical law, in the Weſt Indies, 
notwithſtanding death, immediately 
after the operation, almoſt viſibly 
ſeizes the patient, and in two or 
three 4 carries him off. 


ies l - On 
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On the contrary, however, if 
ace emetics are immediately 
applied to, and repeated as long as 
the bile continues to be evacuated, 
and the yellow tinge of the ſurface 
remains, together with the ardency 
of the feyer, it: may be ſaid, as an 
almoſt certainty, that the patient 
recovers. By this method I have 
had an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 
myſelf with fingular ſucceſs in this 
fr of putrid feyer, and therefore 
think it my duty to point at it par- 


5 eee 


With. reſpect to the pituitous kind 
of fevers, ſince their morbid opera- 
tions depend not only on the acri- 
mony in the ſyſtem (which indeed 
is the ſeed of Al diſeaſes) but on a 
viſcidity of the fluids, together with 
a flaccidity of the fibrille in the 
minima vaſula, that occaſions an ob- 
ſtruction in its nature different from 
a ſpaſtic ſtricture in the ſecretory or 
excretory 
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excretory organs, and by which the 
. febrile. exacerbations become inter- 
mittent; it naturally muſt follow, 
that, the curative indication muſt 
tend. towards bracing the tone, not 
only of the ſolids, but of the craffa- 
mentous fibrillæ (if I may be allow- 
ed the term) in the circulated and 
obſtructed fluids themſelves ; to- 
gether with ſuch medicaments as 
act immediately on the animal acri- 
mony, on a principle of correcting 


them. 


Whilſt the continual inflam ama=- 
tory. ardency actuates the 185 ſtem 
greatly beyond the natural e of 
circulation in the ſanguinary me- 
chaniſm, theſe fevers only attack 
the ſyſtem 1 in ſuch exacerbations in- 
termittently, and lower, the elaſtic 
tone of the vaſcular and nervous fa- 
brio in the intervals of the paroxyſms, 
to ſuch a ſtate of languid flaccidity 
as renders the circulation. not. only 

ä in. 
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in a ſtate much beneath the natural 
impetus requiſite for the natural _ 
Port of animal functions, but im 
Pairs both body and mind in = 

wonted engl, ſo as to infuſe, 
in the whole animal economy, an 
irkſome and leueophlegmatic laſſi- 
tude. 


"Hence it appears, tnoft to a de- 
monſtration, that the acrimony 
which affects the ſyſtem in the in- 
termittent paroxyſms hes concealed, 
or ſhut up as inactive, in ſome viſ- 
cera, till a periodical turn of circu- 
lation acting more forcibly upon ſuch 
obſtructed viſcera, ſets the impriſon- 
ed acrimon Toole, to ſpend its fury 

on the wh 24 fabric; then it firſt at- 
8 the ſyſtem with the uſual 
Finptomatic affections, attending 
all nervous diſturbances, namely, a 

rigid chill and a ſucceeding violent 
agitation of burning heat, till at 


length the ſucceſſive repeated im- 
pulſes 
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pulſes force a copious ſweat, by 
which part of the acrimony 1s eva- 
cuated, but the reft, and perhaps 
the greater part, is gradually ob- 
ſtructed, and the ſyſtem is lowered 
down in languor below the ſtate it 
was in before this fevere morbid 
ſcourging. i 


We will not ſtop here to inquire 
what viſcerd are moſt ſubject to be- 
come the priſons of this acrimony, 
or what arguments may be adyanced 
in favour of this hypothefis, as we 
might perhaps be led too far from 
the object now in view; but let us 
barely attend to abſolute facts, and 
they will lead us immediately to a 
ſucceſsful indication of cure, in pro- 
portion to the conſtitution of the 
patient and the preſent ſtate of the 
diſeaſe, when our aid is called in. 


" Becauſe now a pituitous fever of 
the intermittent kind acts in two 
L 4 different 
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different kinds of affection, namely, 
below, and above, the natural ſtan- 
dard of the animal action requiſite 
in the ſtate of health in the ſame. 
conſtitution; it follows that our in- 
dication muſt be guided by thoſe ir- 
regularities, in order to annihilate 
the cauſe of this morbid effect. 
Therefore, when nature is becalmed 
with a debility in the animal func- 
tions, when the fibres are too flaccid to 
act with a ſufficient elaſticity on the 
fluids, when the impoveriſhed fluid, 
diveſted of its ſulphureous alkaleſ- 
cency, is too inſipid to excite the 
fibres to action, and laſtly, when 
ſotne particular parts are loaded with 
a debilitating obſtruction; it becomes 
-neceflary to {pur the functions along, 
and endue them with ſuch abilities 
by art as they are deprived of by the 


But on the other hand, when the 
impriſoned. acrimony is let looſe to 
1E rage 
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rage. like a furious ſtorm in the ſyſ- 
tem, when the nerves are irritated 
with violence, it behoves us, to 
throw a prudent damp on the ardent 


virulency, and at the ſame time 


gently. to aid nature, that ſhe ma = . 


not be diſappointed in a 2 
criſis of the eee 1 


. i 
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and with much juſtneſs, allowed to. 


be a powerful bracer of the debili- 
tated tone of the animal fibres; but 
for many reaſons, here too tedious 


to mention and explain, I cannot 


approve of it in ſubſtance, except 
perhaps in the moſt robuſt ſubjects; 
— its neat extract, and 


the tincture, I hold in the higheſt 
eſteem. But let us begin at doe: 
of the evil. | 48 +5 


When an intermittent fever: (or 
ague as 1t 15 generally, though ra- 


ther improperly, "at is con- 
L 5 firmed; 
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firtied; of whatever de omination, 

wlůch a judicious phyfician will ſoon 
be eviiviticed of, let a vomit be the 
firſt ſtep; and efpecially at the ap- 

proach for the paroxyim, or rather 
when a nauſea indicates its exhibi- 
tion. Though emetic tartar is here 
beneficial, or the emetic wine, yet 
the turpith mineral, or if this is too 
draſtic, the abe mentioned Ne X. 
will be greatly ſuperior, for reaſons 
already mentioned; and at the end 
of the operation, let the patient be 
treated according to the principles 
already recommended. 


© AL Al ITY 


In the intermediate time, when: 
the body feels a 7 laſſitude, 
the mind is dejected, and a debility 
is diſecvered in the whole ſyſtem, 
together with other ſymptoms ; 
aſtringent medicines, together with | 
grateful 'nervines combined with 
mereury (the univerſal antacrid) will 


ſoon effect WEE the patient ardently 
wiſhes | 


or Mager. a 7 
wiſhes for, and his friendly phyſi- 


cian endeavours'to accompliſh. To 
this intent, I ſhall here recommend. 
a tincture, which with me is a fa- 
vourite medicine in all nervous de- 
bilities, and juſtly merits the ung 

lation of A $ ſebrifuge, Fg 


Na MEE tvs. 1 

R. Tindt. cort. feruv. Airs It. 3 111. 
Ol. mentb. pip. eſſent. 8 iſs. 
ra * corroftv. gr. ii. 
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Of this may be given Ji at a 
doſe (more or leſs according to the 
conſtitution) either made up with 
the ſyr. croci, or in a glaſs of wine, 
and repeated three or four times in 
the day. If the habit is very leuco- 
phlegmatic, ſal martis will prove an 
excellent deobſtruent and bracer of 
the nervous ſyſtem; the diſcretio- 
nary uſe of which ] leave to 'the Ju 
dicious ꝓractitioner. 


1. 6 Laſth 
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wations on contagious or epidemic 
diſtempers; and here it is, where 
mercury is the moſt benefieial, al- 
though in this inſtance it is moſt 
ß 


If we call in natural philoſophy to 
our aid of reaſoning (which by the 
bye fhould be the baſis of phyſie) 

we ſhall hardly have any doubt left, 
that at leaſt moſt kinds of contagion. 
conſiſt in animalcula, if not all; but 
fuppoſe it ſhould even not be ſo, 
there remains ſufficient. certainty 
from matters of fact, that mercury 
is not only the beſt antacrid, but alſo 
the moſt powerful antiſeptic, or, in 
other words, the moſt penetrating 
oppoſer to animalation. Many great 
men have been employed in ſearch- 
ing for a preventative medicine 
againſt contagion ;. but (I fay it not 
with. reproach) they have been miſ- 
taken in their principles, and there- 
r fore 
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e- not ſucceeded in that channel 
through which they haue ſearched, 
though accidents in the medical al- 
terations of practice have produced 
benefits different from what they 
were intended to perform, and of 
feed. by chance what art : has la- 
boured for i in vain. | 


In the times Was 7 FE neal 
ſwept away thouſands, we had alexi- 
pharmics, plague-waters, and pre- 
ventative ſpecifics in abundance; 
but unfortunately they were inef- 
fectual. The principles of theſe ſpe- 
cifics are ſtill proſecuted, in medical 
works, though, thanks to Providence, 
we don't ſtand in need of them; ne 
ever, for this bleſſing I would beg 
leave to. obſerve that, next to Provi- 
dence, we are indebted to- mercury; 
and even the more ſo (though not 
valued on. that account) becauſe the 
benefits it affords are uulooked for, and 
not ng to any diſcovery: from its 
Known 
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Weed properties, till i 
from the event. 


et us pipes the quekbonz ity 
10886 and moſt populous places in 
Europe have, for ſo long a time, re- 
mained perfectly free from peſtilen- 
tial contagion, different from former 
times, though continually increaſed: 
in inhabitants? 


1 will readily Aer the i improve- 
ments, with reſpect to a freer circu- 
lation of air and cleanlineſs, have 
greatly contributed to this happy re- 
miſſion, as well as cautious quaran- 
tines; but give me leave to obſerve 
alſo, and which, though ſingular, I 
flatter myſelf will at leaſt carry with 
it the ſtrongeſt appearance of proba- 
bility, that if we compare our me- 
dical ſhops in the ſtate they are now, 
with what they were in former times; 
as alſo the preſent general ſtate of 


Practice with the ancient; we ſhalt! 
moſt: 


> 
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molt certainly find an amazing dif- 
ference in that one drug mercury; 
formerly it was a ſcarce drug, and 
eſteemed almoſt a poiſon; hut what 
thop, or what practitioner is without 
it now? Nay, Iwill venture to ſay, 
conſidering the quantity of mercury 
now in being, its various chemical 
preparations, both for medical pur- 

oſes and the arts, and the minute 


neſs of the diviſibility of its eva» _ 


porating particles; the very air we 
breathe may probably be impreg- 
nated ſo as to-ſtifle infectious miaſ- 
mata in the bud; and I am perſuad- 
ed in my Own mind, that 1f we were 
deprived of mercury, we ſhould be 
ſubject to as many kinds of malig- 
nant contagious diſtempers, as aur: 
anceſtors in populous places were 
heretofore: (7 995 7 Fo = 


But this hypotheſis may ſeem too 
far fetched to admit of an abſolute 
certainty ; I ſhall, therefore, proceed 
to experience itſelf, whereon I have 

| formed 
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formed the above ſuppoſition. Be- 
ſides the ſalutary method of ſteaming 
places with vinegar, which is allowed 
on all hands to be a powerful anti- 
ſeptic, I have fumigated the births 
of infectious patients with the fol- 
lowing compoſition. 
Ne XIII. 
R Myrh. * 
Oliban. ana J ii. 
, Cinnab. fact. 3 i. 
| M. 72 as. 


Of this let one dram be put upon 
a piece of hot iron, ſo that it may 
fume away with a. fragrant. ſmell; 
and, according to the virulency of 
the infection, let it be repeated two 
or three times of the day; eſpeci- 
ally juſt before the ſound perſon en- 
ters the room; and it will. prove be- 
neficial as well to the patient as the 
attendants, and viſitors. 


With reſpect to the treatment of 
purric and — diſeaſes, it may 
cally; 


— 
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eaſily; be inferred from what I have 
ſaid, that mercury is the baſis of all 
my medicines; and I am fully con- 
vinced by the ſucceſs I have, had, 
that its judicious adminiſtration will 
ever give univerſal ſatis faction. 


* 
5 
3 


No diſeaſe proves this benefit more 
to a demonſtration than the ſmall 
pox. It is not only preparing the 
patient with calomel, that ould 
claim our attention ; but reaſon. as - 
well as experience ſays every thing 
in favour of adminiſtering the ſame . 
antacrid medicine during the whole 
couple of the diſeaſe (when the virus 
is apt to attack the whole ſyſtem), as 
ſo very ſenſibly has been done in the 
early dawn of the infection; and EF 
have only to add in my on behalf, 
that by this method haye ſaved many 
from falling a ſacrifice to the moſt 
malignant confluent fort, that I am 
fully convinced could not have other- 
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wiſe recovered ; eſpecially if I com- 
pare their caſes with others who, 
with other treatment, have ſunk 
under this terrible diſeaſe, though 
under the care of men of the great- 
eſt reputation and fame in their pro- 
„ „ 


Before, however, I conclude the 
ſubje& of fevers, I think it requi- 
fite to warn the unexpertenced prac- 
titioner not to fall from one extreme 
to the other, which human weak- 
 nefs is very liable to do, and which 

is too much the fate of the phyſical 

feſſion, more than any other I 

w of. 

The abuſe of mercury in venereal 
caſes has been the ſole cauſe of its 
total neglect in other diſeaſes ; and al- 
though, with a zealto benefit mankind 
in the ſtation Providence has allotted 
me, I with that this moſt excellent 
medicine might be introduced into 
. general 
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general uſe, it would diſturb my re- 
_ poſe with a ſenſation of guilt, if I 
ſhould, though mnocently, be in- 
ſtrumental to any injurious error in 
my readers to weigh my obſerva- 
tions with an unprefùdiced and calm 
judgment, and put them in practice 
with a caution that is not founded on 
a timidity proceeding from igno- 
rance and chimerical apprehenſions, 
but on a manly circumſpection and 
conſideration of the morbid affection, 
the operations in the animal q 
nomy, the various evacuations which 
are liable to attend, and the conſti- 
tution of the patient. In the courſe 
of the theory which here is laid 
down, I have only pointed at the 
two moſt dangerous errors liable to 
be committed in the general treat 
ment of fevers, namely, by inju- 
dicious bleeding, and forcing ſudo- 
rifics; and, on the contrary, treated 
of the many benefits of mercury if 

_ Jjudicioufly 
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judiciouſly applied. But there is a 
medium in all things; and I would 
be underſtood, . that bleeding and 
diaphoretics hav: their uſes too, as 
well as, that the uſe of mercury is 
not always ſufficient; for though 1 
hope I have entered into the ſpirit of 
egen enquiries,. and opened 
the gate to a true indication, yet 1 
am very ſenſible I am far from hav- 
ing entered into all particulars ;, as 
it is to the already experienced and 
unprejudiced practitioner that I have 
in particular directed my diſcourſe, 
and who, I am very ſenſible, will 
reap the chief benefit of my obſerva- 
tions, I ſhall therefore ey men- 
tion, that 


e ſtem ſhould, in all acute 
diſeaſes, be barely impregnated with 
ſo much mercury. as may, when duly 
diſſolved in the fluids, operate with- 
out cauſing diſturbance in the ſalu- 


nary en of the animal œco- 
nomy, 


Fe „ ' 5 
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dragnoſtic, if carefully watched, will 


give timely notice of this impregs - 


nation; and when they ' diſcover a 
ſufficiency, mercury ſhould then be 


omitted till farther occaſion (if there 
ſhould be any neceſſity for more) or 


till the ſyſtem. is balanced by tuck 


evacuations as may clear the fluids 


of a ſuperfluity. 


Very frequently a mercurial eme- 
tic will effect this, even ſometimes 
in a few hours; and when o, pru- 
dence demands to proceed no far- 
ther with this medicine, as a little 
patience will very often ſhew the 


patient does not ſtand in need of 


any more: two or three grains of 
calomel will effect, at one time, what 
ten grains will not at another, ac- 
cording as the body is open or bound, 
or according to the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, &c. : 


Theſe 


nomy. The falivary glands in this 
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- +. Theſe few rules, in which I have 
bop as particular as, the brevity of 
my intended work would permit, I 
think cannot be difficult to obſerve, 
at leaſt to any one who claims a right 
to practice; I ſhall therefore con- 
clude for the preſent, and proceed to 


thy ſequel of my ſubjed. 
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T E difference betwixt acute and 
= chronic diſtempers conſiſts prin- 
cipally in this, that the firſt act with 
a degree of virulence on the nervous 
ſyſtem, whilſt the latter creep about 
in the fabric, annoy the component 
parts without much diſturbance of 
the nerves, till ſooner or later the 
ingrafted diſorder plunges the pati- 
ent into complicated evils, that are 
liable unawares to burſt out, ſome- 
times with ſo much fury as to makg 
the moſt powerful remedies come 
too late. Hence it would ſeem, that 
the acrimony of chronic diſtempers 
is principally confined to the circu- 
lating tubuli; and whilſt thus cir- 
culated is continually increaſed, and 
attended with but a ſmall ſhare of 
pain; but, on the contrary, when 
once the nervous ſyſtem, either uni- 
verſally or in part, becomes affected, 
acute 
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acute diſeaſes mult naturally enſue, 
which then will rage the more viru- 
lently as the body is more or leſs 
loaded with ſuch acrimony, and as 
they have had time to inſinuate 
themſelves in the various Parts of 


the fabric. 


But 1 0 we mean to become rather 
rational than curiouſly nice phyſici- 
ans, we muſt not be ſcrupulouſly 
methodical in the diſtinctions be- 
twixt acute and chronic diſtempers. 
The frame of the human body in 
eneral will not admit of either ex- 
cluſively. The parts are intimately 
blended and united, and the animal 
economy has an univerſal depen- 
dance, the whole on the parts, and 
each part on the whole. I would, 
therefore, adviſe the phyſical guar- 
dian to inſpect his patients with the 
eyes of Argus, not partially but uni- 
verſally; and futpect the lurking 
— of treaſonable intentions, 

Fo however 
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b For the more. we. 3 What 
different 8 conſtitute. the fabric, 

| chro. in-hand combination, 

the different diſturbances which diſ- 

eaſed parts are liable to introduce 

into Gt parts of different texture, 

and how. many various diſtempers 

may be produced from one and the 

ſame procatarctic cauſe, we muſt be 

the more convinced not only of the 

truth of the above ee but 

how re viſite 1 it is to act with vigour... 

where the, virus, of whatever kind. | 

lies open to our attack; and alſo to 

preſerve the whole ſy ſtem from a 

contamination 2 5 it is dase 

to. „ On oo a e 85 


Let us, however, pot ell from... 
one extreme to another. Though 1 


do not inſiſt on a ſcrupulous enquiry - 
into the Primanive cauſes of diſcaſes, - | 
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or the indication of peculiar medi- 


caments, adapted according to names 
given to diſeaſes, I would, never- 
theleſs, ſtrenuouſſy recommend the 
moſt penetrating enquiry into the 


morbific operation itſelf, antecedent 


to and in the ra ſtate of the 
patient. | Ys 


5 


Add to FRY ſince chronic diſtem- 


pers are apt to ſteal upon patients by 


ſlow ſteps, it may be of the greateſt 
importance to obſerve the length of 


time that the patient has laboured _ | 
under the ailment; for though it 


does not follow, as an unexception- 
able rule, that tedious difeales are 
always tedious in their cure, and 
vice verſa, yet it may with great 
reaſon be ſuſpected, that long ſtand- 
ing di en pere are too liable to affect 


the ſyſtem ſo effectually, that the 


patient ſtands frequently in need of 


remedies for more than one diſorder; 


and too often the caſe is ſo compli- 
cated, 
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cate} that it is hard to determine 


which predominates, or which would. | 
firſt be oppoſed by medicine. gs 


f 3 
4 ge | 


Mercury is, Howe e che oe 


reign remedy on almoſt all occa- 


ſions; though other medicines, as 
auxiliaries, are alſo to be called in 
to the ſupport of the favourable opera- 
tion we have to expect from the ju- 
dicious adminiſtering of mercury. 


The grand diviſion 1 would mak 
of chronic diſtempers, is barely to 


diſtinguiſh them into acrid and leu= 


cophlegmatic. To the firſt, or acrid 
claſs, belong thoſe which more or 
leſs affect the nervous ſyſtem with 
painful ſenſations, diſpoſe the uids 


to acrimony, and the fibres of the 


ſolids to inflammatory tention, pro- 
_ duce tumefactions, exulcerations, and 
actual corruption. 
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In this diviſion I reckon the va- 
rious ſpecies of gouts, or rheumatic . 
complaints, cutaneous eruptions, 
ſtrumpus diſorders, the leproſy, the 
yaws, and confirmed lues venerea, 


"Cod: 


To the other diviſion I would 
reckon moſt intermittent fevers, 
ſcorbutic and dropſical complaints, 
the morbus pedicularis, palſies, &c. 


&c. 


From this diviſion it may eaſily 


be deduced, that diſorders fo very 


different are liable to attack differcnt 
conſtitutions and habits, While the 
firſt claſs are liable to affect habits of 
natural rigidity, joined to irritability 
of fibres, the latter, namely, chronic 
diſtempers of the leucophlegmatic 
kind, are more apt to affect ſuch 


habits as conſiſt of flaccid fibres; 


and if we dive into the bottom of 


this . enquiry ſhall find, 
5 that, 
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that, in aid to the grand intention of 
operating on contaminated humour, 
wherever it lies open to our attack, 
the next indication 1s barely to relax 
the too conſtricted fibres in the one 
claſs, and to brace up the too relax- 
ed ſyſtem in the other. Whilſt we . 
obſerve the ſtate of the fluids, we 
muſt, with an equal difcerning eye, 
| behold the ftate of the ſolids; for 
they will ever act alternately on each 
other. An alkalefcent ſaline acri- 
mony of fluids will ever be attended 
with a ſpaſmodic conſtriction * of 
fibres, and wherever the humours 
tend to a viſcid leucophlegmatic 
"ſtate, the ſolids will ever be flaccid, 
and deficient in that conſtrictive diſ- 
poſition, which in the former caſe is 
too predominant ; and the co-opera- 
tion of ſuch ſolids andfluids muſt pro- 
duce injurious effects mechanically 
and in the natural courſe of things. 
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In chronic diſtempers of the acrid 

- Kkind, the ſyſtem is moſt diſpoſed to 
acute attacks, eſpecially when that 
|  _ facred function of nature (perſpira- 
tion) is diſturbed. To promote this 
natural effort, the curative indication 
ſhould ever incline ; and whatever 
method brings this under due regu- 
lation, co-operating with the main 
intent to correct the acrimony in the 
ſyſtem by due ſeaſoned doſes of 
mercury (proportioned to the na- 
thral conſtitutiqn, and diſeaſed habit 
of body) ill ever prove ſuccesful 
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P The gout, rheumatiſm, the ſtone, 


| ang gravel, Are: diſeaſes which have | 
been fo much diſcuſſed by the learn- 


2 


ec and ſo many ſpecifics have been 
_gftered by quacks of all ranks, that 


- 


the world is out of all conceit with 
every attempt at removing them, 
aud have hardly any faith left to be- 
lieve them ranked amongſt curable 
W 116i Vet, that they are ab- 
olutely incurable, is far from the 
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fact; and I will take upon me to 
affirm," from actual experience, that, 
unleſs they are arrived at too great a 
height, they are equally 'curable 
with any other malady incident to 
the human frame; and that, prin- 
| cipally, by the judicious uſe of mer- 
cury. But as this ſmall treatiſe is 
not deſigned to inveſtigate the cauſes 
and method of cure of every malady, 
I intend, if Providence ſpares me 
health, to treat on thoſe" diſorders 
| particularly hereafter; /and I hope 
to offer ſuch improvements in the 
curative indication of thoſe diſtem- 
pers, as may prove of ſome advantage 
to the medical art. In the mean 
time I would only obſerve, that in 
gravelly complaints eſpecially, the 
lithonthripties, ſo called, are found- 
ed on the moſt abſurd errors; and 
that the indication in thoſe, as in al! 
other diſorders of this claſs, muſt 
tend to deſtroy the acrimony in the 
ſyſtent'; which the W uſe of 
| M 4 mercury 
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mereury will ever be able to per- 


form, if at all poſſible to be effected. 


| Qutancus eruptions have already 
been treated of in this little volume, 
and more fully in my Freatiſe on the 
Venereal Diſeaſe; 97 I thall only 
add, that, in all external eruptions, 
the ſy ſtem ſhould ever be guarded 


by r Aena. 


. The remedy, No HI. however 
ſimple, in the general courſe will 
14 ice and ſhould even be continued 
after all external eruption has diſ- 
appeared, and that in proportion to 
the time the patient has been af- 
flited. It may not be amiſs, how- 
ever, to obſerve, that ſome conſtitu- 
tions are ſo irritable:as to be ſtrongly 
affected by calomel, and griped even 
with ſo mall a doſe as half a grain; 
_ as for example, delicate females, or 
children of irritable habits; in ſuck 


ale , a adminiſtered. with the 
greateſt 
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He" the eabbier is eng. 
ebrrected by the gentle aſtringency of 
the conſerve of roſes, and by the ad- 
dition of the nervine eſſential oil of 
pepper- mint; whence it. proves per- 
haps the moſta reeable and eiten 
medicine in the whole materia me- 


dica, and beſt adapted to delicate 
eonſtitutions; not but the propor- 105 


tions of the ingredients may be ya- 


ried by the Aa e Mo 
wie caſe in hand. e 
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With reſpect to ſtrumous com 
Plaints, phytic has hitherto laboured! 
under as great difficulties as in _ 
other nine whatever. 


Here it may Uadasally be erpected | 
to enter on the inveſtigation: of this. 
kind of complaint; but for this I 
muſt refer the reader to my 'Treatiſe- 
on the Venereal Diſeaſe, and ſhall 
here barely obſerve, that, though 
the. firſt cauſe 1s of eyer ſain ocent 
a nature, yet when the evib has ar- 
rived to a: ſtate of actual virulency, 
it differs in no reſpect from that 
kind which is contracted from ve- 
nereal virus, and the ſame e $ 

of cure will prove. e 1 u- 
ceſsful in both. N 8 — | 
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In this I 1 maker o experi- 8 
ence, and having ever been deſirous 
to overcome prejudice,, and to helps, 
others in the ſame purſuit, JI muſt 


here declare, whilſt regardleſs. of 
the 


en rast 3 8 5 17 
the origin, N Rave. treated ſtrumous 4 


patients Hke thoſe Who were Vene-... 
really affected. I have ſucceeded, 
to. my . moſt ſanguine expectation. 
Externally to the tumefied parts I 
have applied mercurial plaiſter . 
the cataplaſm, Ne. VII. and in ex⸗ 
ulcerations produced as 1 have 1 men-. 
tioned under that head... Fr 
I have adminiſtered mercurials: either 
according to the recipe III. or Ne A 
XIV. 17 as T have been ſböcceßsful, ya 
recommend the method to be prac- 
tiſed, perſuaded it will redound to 0 
the reputation of the medical prag 4 
 titioher, and POS Hees e wil] 8d 4 
for We the Aen. | 
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that branch, and am happy in hav- 
ing recommended the method to- 
others, who. have met with . | 
ſucceſs. Aa. | 
lu mee of the acrid 
kind diſpoſe the ſyſtem to ſpaſmodic 
affections, thence increaſe the acri- 
mony of the inflammatory kind; 
but thoſe of the W matic 
kind diſpoſe the fibres to debility, 
and thence diſpoſe the humours to, a 
pituitous viſcidity, and corrupt the 
fluids,-that by degrees acquire a ſpe- 
cles of acrimony, not inflammatory, 
but tending to a cadaverous diſſolu- 
tion; this is evident from the wan. 
heavy look of the countenance, the 
flow debilitated pulſe, the laſſitude 
of the hmbs, and the dulneſs, or, as 
it may be juſtly termed, the guſilla- 
nimity of diſpoſition which | creeps. 
upon the patient in ſpite of reaſon it- 
_ ; 
Crateiiilag - 


\ 
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e, intermittent fevers, 1 
] 19 already delivered my ſenti- 
ments, I ſhall therefore. not enlarge. 
here farther, than by obſerving that 
a watchful eye ſhould he kept on the 
patient, as this kind of complaint is, 
generally eee by various 
others, and they ought diligently to 
be enquired. into. Mercury ſhould. 
by all means be the bath of the 
media indication, and the bark 
and calefacients aught always to · ac- 
co PO it; but bark, like mer- 
benefits the patient moſt in ſmall 
3 : becauſe, if it be over- pro 
js to the. conſtitution, the 8 1 
will reject it; and we thence — <1 
find, that it will prove cathartic, 
and produce the contrary. effect to. 


what was intended; viz. inſtead of 


bracing up, will anly debilitate and. 
relax, The febrifug ge, Ne XII. is. 
an excellent N Stang but if the 


ſublimate mercury ſhould prove tag... 


active for delicate and irritable ſto- 
machs, 
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To this clectpaty er tra nally | 
be added the fal martis,” which gives 
. a'vigout to the pituitous blood, and 
ſeems to cauſe an internal motion in 
the craſſamentum of the fanguineous: 
| maſs.” *Thence in the chlorofis, and 
in ſuppreſſion of the menſes, mer 
cury, combined with chalybeats, 
proves the moſt effectual aperitive 
emthenagogue which the materia 
TYY 4 24414 einne medica 
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medica can affond, and of; that dlaſs 
which will correct the pituitous 
maſs of blood, and reſtore a vigo- 
rous health, In ſuch caſes I have ad- 
miniſtered” the- following e wy 
moſt eee pen tw, with "Th 
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great benefit; but care ſhould be had 
not to uſe them during the febiile 
intervals, as that might be apt to 
irritate the nervous ſyſtem, and diſ- 
poſe the habit to inflammatory, af 
. — as experience has too fre- 
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the theory here offered. But before 


conſpicuous than any other diſorder; 


ral, than talked of. It is common to 
hear patients complain, that they 


we Enquire into the cauſe, there is not. 
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If we turn our thoughts to tlie 
Kurvy;: we ſhall alſo find mereury 
one of the moſt fovereign remedies 
that nature affords us. rhe, how- 
ever, has been, and yet is, denied by 
many who appeaFto experience, the 


fame voucher on which I have built 


we diſcus this matter, I would refer 
the reader to what Þ have ſaid on the 
abuſe of mercury; which, in ſeor- 
butic patients, muſt have been more 


except indeed emaciated | venereal 
patients, who have been facrificed 
equally with fcorbutic patients, by 


its d en 1 


The true ante 18 a diſeaſe, T ap- 
prehend, leſs underſtood in the gene- 


are affliQedwith a ſeorbutic-butnour 
particularly in ſpring and fall. If 


by 1; 
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the leaſt colour of any thing that 
could give riſe to the ſcorbutical 
taint complained of, except indeed 
a ſuperfluity of the beſt and moſt 
wholſome food, or indeed the luxu- 
ries of life; and if we examine into 
the ſtate of the patients, we ſhall find 
the effect correſponding with the 
cauſe, as oppoſite to the 25 curyy as the 
cauſes are by which the pk ſcurvy 
is produced. The fact is, it is next 
to an impoſſibility for people breath- 
ing the country air, and living in 
peace and plenty, to be tainted with 
the ſcurvy; and what generally. i 18 
termed ſo, in ſuch ſituations, is no 
other than chronic humours con- 
tracted by a ſuperabundancy of diet, 
which, from a general effort of na- 
ture, is thrown to the external ſur- 
face of the body; where it operates 
like the various ſpecies of cutaneous 
eruption, and which in the cure de- 
pends wholly on the operating on 


the animal acrimony by i 
| wic 


* 
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which, prudently adminiſtered, will 
for the-moſt bare be ſufficient. 


But the true urey aKifes from 
other cauſes, operates with different 
effects, and requires a more li- 
cate management in the cure. 

The principal cauſe of the true 
ſcurvy is a depraved chylifaction, 
produced either from ſtarving or 

contaminated and injurious food; 

and thence people in real want of 
freſh and wholſome food, either 
from ſome prejudicial cuſtom, or 
being ſo ſituated as to be compelled 
to feed upon old decayed aliments, 
or ſtarve, | are © expoſed to the true 
— N 4 1194, 

An en! 10] FOG 21. S909 

vod, whiter wekthatl or OY 

e When freſh, hath à vivifymg 
volatile ſpirit, which quickens the 
animal functions; but the ſame food, 
uy Jeng" of — loſes not only 


this 
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this volatile eſſence, but the contain 
ed nutrifying parts concentrate, as 
it were, become dry, and inſoluble, 
and though, by art prevented from 
actual putrefaction, acquire never- 
theleſs a ſtate of decay or diſpoſition 
to putreſcency, which, when, int ro- 
duced into the languinecus mals, 
diſpoſes the ſyſtem. to Ko Colitami- 
nated with the ſame. $16 


Animal food Falten alkaleſcent 
nutrifaction, and vegetable foods mu- 
trify, but have a diſpoſition to aceſ- 
cency; the due proportion of bath 
checks each from becoming pre do- 
minant; both When freſh, happily 
blended, cannot fail ina ſound primæ 
viæ to produce god blood x 7 
when the e, becomes old 
and rancid, it tends to putre faction; 
and the aceſcency of the vegetable 
food becomes putrid:: and ſtale by age, 
it loſes its ſaccharine andivinons 


a qualities, and degenerates ifta/thn 
| acri- 
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 aerimonious reſin, which not only 
is inſoluble, but preys upon the 
animal ſpirits, and damps the tone 
of the nervous ſyſtem. 


0 What 1 have here abforied relates 
F eee to the bad proviſion in 
long voyages at ſea; to which I 
muſt add, that the great quantity of 
Leal, though it prevents the fudden 
progreſs of putrefaction in animal 
food, nevertheleſs contaminates the 
Nui almoſt equally as effectually 
as putrefaction, and in thoſe who 
are obliged to eat it ſo abundantly 
debilitates the nervous ſyſtem, un- 
able -to- counterbalance the aptitude 
to ſtagnation in impoveriſned and 
"i | puteckeent blood. 5 


Beides theſe an T BY not 
e. to mention the putrid water, 
and, what is worſe, the poiſon made 
guſe of to prevent its becoming ſo. 

enn ee be led too far from my 


* main 


I. 


— 
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main object: let it ſuffice,” that the 
true ſcurvy is a flow'/puttefying cor- 
ruption in the living ſubje&. The 


animal juices acquiring a tendeney to 


putrefaction, the blood loſes its alka- 
leſcent and vivifying ſpirit, and be- 
comes grumous, the lymph its ge- 
latiouſneſs, the craſſamentous part 
its animal refin, and the ferum ac- 


quires a phagedzmic acrimony: 


now ſuch a corrupted maſs of blood 


cannot but occaſion numerous evils 


in the animal ceconomy.—The flug- 


gith inactive blood, unable to circu- 


ate in the minute er of the fa= * 


bric, is ſubject to agnate, the im- 
poveriſhed lymph being unable to 
nutrify the ſtamina, their tone muſt 


debilitate, and the acrimonious ſe- 


rum tears and diſpoſes them to the 


ſame corrupted ſtate as the fluids, 
Hence ariſe thoſe numerous evils 
attending the true ſcurvy, which, 


in their progreſs, ſooner or later ſa- 


crificee 
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crifice the patient, who falls a vic- 
tim to that wretched en 


The Cha dfithe:trae * 
commence with an univerſal laſſi- 
tude and proneneſs to indolence, both 
in body and mind; ſleep ſteals on, 
but without producing a ſatisfactory 
reſtorative. vigouranxiety of mind 
torments the ſenſorium commune 
at the waking hours, and phantoms 
of danger and mis fortune hover over 
the confuſed and bewildered dream- 
ing imagination, annoying the pa- 
tient in his ſleep; the mouth be- 


comes foul, fœtid, and fore; the 


appetite depraved, chylifaction pain- 
fa end gradually the whole ſyſtem 
loſes its active powers, and ſinks 
under debility, emaciation, and cor- 
rugtion.” 6 


It i is in vain to attempt remedying 
the effects, without removing the 


cauſe. 1 have, however, with great 
aſtoniſh- 


„ 
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| addict and Mari beheld 
the vivifying effect which the efflu- - 
via of a new-killed animal has had 
on a ſcorbutic patient, and no leſs 
the immediate ſtrength obtained 
from growing vegetables, which pa- 
tients have devoured in a field 3 515 
a greadinels as if nature exerted her 
laſt effort againſt diſſolution. In 
Greenland it is often practiſed, and 
with great ſucceſs, to immerge a 
ſcorbutic patient in the bowels or 
the yet warm carcaſe of a newl l 
killed whale; and, if opportunity 5 
has offered to repeat this operation, 
it has been attended with ſurpriſing 
advantages, inſomuch as to Proton 
2 Parte re, r ien 
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But to maden to 1 is more 
practicable, and what no climate or 
ſituation may be exempt from. From 
what I have ſaid it appears, that the 
curative indication of the leur vg 
muſt tend to three objects. . 

| 1 
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firſt i is t > correct a putreſcent animal 


acrimony in the whole ſyſtem; this 
is effected by the e qu alities 


of mercury; but as the ſtamina of 


the ſolids are not r in the moſt 


debilitated ſtate, ortionable ' to 
the pi "ou of the diſeaſe, but, as 
1 5 y, friable and void of their 
— —— it follows, that 
mercury ſhould be. introduced into 


the ſyſtem in as gp a manner as 
poſſible, without or diſturbance 


to the animal no my. The ſe- 
cold” intention is to introduce into 
the depraved ſtate of the putreſcent 
blood, an animal, volatile, reviving, 
alkaleſcent ſpirit, and a ſaccharine 


vinous eſſence, which, as the uni- 


verſal antiſeptic, prevents the animal 


 alkaleſcency from degenerating into 


a cadaverous N This in- 


tention freſh animal proviſion, toge- 
ther with beer, wine, ſugar, a de- 


coction of malt, and, if poſſible, 
* TOs: may effect; but, 


above 


* 


— 


above all, what I have moſt ſatiſ- 
e experienced, even when 


Sy 


wholeſome food was not to be had, 


was the plentiful uſe of vinegar. _ 


The third intention is to brace 


up the debilitated ſyſtem ; but in 
this kind of debility the bracing up 


mult depend principally upon true 


antiſeptics, and more eſpecially of 


the vegetable kind. For, though mi- 


neral antiſeptics will be a preventa- 


tive to putrefaction, yet in ſcorbutic 
caſes it muſt be obſerved, that nu- 
triment is required; and ſince mi- 
nerals are in no- wiſe nutritive, they 
ſhould be adminiſtered in this caſe 
with a ſparing hand. Here I muſt 
not forget to obſerve, that the bark, 


though by no means to be omitted, 


ſhould be uſed with the greateſt 
caution. imaginable. For, though it 
braces; it is nevertheleſs of the 
{typtic ſpecies; or, to convey my idea 
perhaps, more intel Fibhh⸗ tans, as I 
h may 
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may ſay, the minute tubuli, fo as to 
prevent a due circulation 1n the or- 
gans compoſed of them ; or, if na- 
ture oppoſes this, cauſes by its irri- - 
tation ſuch ſuperabundant evacua- 
tions as here ſhould by all means be 
avoided. 


Before I proceed to that method 
of cure, which I have experienced 
to be effectual, as well as agreeable. 
to the principles above, I would ob- 
ſerve that the ſcurvy, which affects 
the ſyſtem fo univerſally, cannot 
fail of bringing with it a train of 
numerous other diſeaſes here too 
tedious to enumerate. Cutaneous 


eruptions, inflammations, ulcera- 
tions, fevers, colic, jaundice, dyſen- 
teries, and numerous other evils, 
ariſe and add to the diſtreſs of the 
patient; and all in their turn ſhould 
de duly conſidered and inſpected 
into. Much alſo depends upon the 
natural conſtitution, ſex, and age 4 

| the 
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the patient, the climate and ſitua- 


With reſpect to conſtitution, thoſe 
of phlegmatic temperaments and re- 
laxed habits, eſpecially if they in- 
cline to melancholy, are much 
more ſubje& to become ſcorbutic 
than athletic habits, and ſuch as are 
of a natural activity; and women, 
partly from the ſame reaſon, more 
than men ; but both ſexes more par- 
ticularly in advanced years. For-old 
age itſelf approaches ſo near to the 
ſcurvy, that few ſuperannuated peo- 
ple leave the ſtage of life, but by a 
ſcorbutic decay. The colder cli- 
mates are more productive of the 
ſcurvy than the warmer, and the 
ſea much more than the ſhore. 


Next to freſh proviſion of the 
animal and vegetable kind, mercury 
in ſmall quantities will be found the 
wiſhed- for purifier of th2 acrimoni- 
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ous juices in the ſyſtem. But this 
alone is here not ſufficient; it muſt be 
accompanied with antiſeptics and 
antiſcorbutics of the vegetable kind. 
Muſtard, horſe-radiſh, and ſcurvy- 
graſs, are on all hands recommend- 
ed, and moſt excellent they are. I 
highly approve of them; but, be- 
yond all theſe is good vinegar, which 
1 have applied with the moſt wiſhed- 
for ſucceſs in the following man- 
Der. 
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Take a large tub, in which ſeat 
the patient naked on a low ſtool ; 
put into the tub a veſſel with about 
a quart of vinegar, and cover the 
patient over-head with a blanket, 
as if he was ſeated in a hut; then 
heat an iron- poker, and ſtir the 

_ vinegar till a ſtrong ſteam ariſes, 
which not only is to ſurround the 
body, but to be breathed by the pa- 
tient. This method I contrived 
many years ago at the whale-fiſhery 

*; In 
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iu German and eh ſo much 
ſucceſs. has it been attended, that the 

patient, . who could hardly crawl. 

to the tub, was able to alk out of 
it .with nec ſtrength and re- 
freſhment. — The. operation ſhould 

be repeated once, twice, or three 

times in the day, half an hour at a 
time, and continued as occaſion re- 
quires. Internally I would recom- 
mend the following eee 


Ne XVII. 
R Pulv. finap. Durham. 5 ii. 
Conſerv. roſar. 5 ii. 

* Calom. pp. Jils. 
Ol. menth. hip. gutt. xx. 
Succ. limon. 9. . 

M. F. elect. - 


Every nighe one bes- to 
be taken. A decoction of malt, 
and occaſionally a glaſs of generous-. 
wine, will alſo be of the greateſt 
benefit. 
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If the patient is at the ſame time 
of a pituitous and leucophlegmatic 
habit, the curative indication may 
tend to the remedies pointed at 
Ne XII. or N' XVI. as may beſt 
ſuit the conſtitution of the patient. 


With reſpect to local evils that 
attend the ſcurvy, ſuch are beſt 
cured with mercurial topics, as I 
have already mentioned under that 
head. Here it merits, however, 
fpecial notice, that the cadaverous 
ſtench andexulceration in the mouth 
yield to no application ſo ſoon as a 
mercunal mouth-water. And this 
great antiphagedznic I have not 
only uſed with the wiſhed- for ſuc- 
ceſs in ſcorbutic caſes; but when I 
have been called in to patients whoſe 
mouths have been in a much worſe. 
ſtate by falivation, I have, with ſin- 
gular ſucceſs, applied the follow- 


ing bg 
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51044” RTE! :-:i- 
Rr A. reſar. I iii. 
Merc. ſubl. cor. 9B1i. 

Syr. limon. 5 1. : 


Let the patient waſh. his mouth 
with this lotion two or three times 
in the day; which will not only 
quell the fætor, but heal the ulcers 
with the greateſt ſpeed and ſafety. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that 
this mouth-water will blacken the 
ſurface of the teeth; but this is very 
eaſily remedied by rubbing the teeth 
with lemon juice, or elixir. of vi- 
triol, and afterwards rubbing them 
over again with ſweet oil. 


With reſpect to the hvid ſpots 
that appear on ſcorbutic patients, as 
alſo their phagedænic ulcers ; thoſe 
have been mentioned under the 
proper head; aud, if they are treated 
8 1 N 4  _ accont 
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according to the principle there laid 


down, ſucceſs will ever prove in 


I ſhall conclude my theory of the 
nature and cure of the ſcurvy by 
obſerving, that the ſcurvy, for the 
moſt part, attends putrid and ma- 
lignant fevers; not indeed from a 


poverty or depravedneſs of food, but 


from the depravity of the habit it- 
ſelf. And in fact the difference only 
is the rapid progreſs of the one, and 


flow progreſs of the other, owing to 
the fudden change of a | vigorous 


body, abounding with a rich alka- 
leicent ſpirit in the firſt, and the 
gradual decay in the emaciated fa- 
bric in the other. And this is mani- 


feitly in daily experience, by obſerv- 


ing that lean and thin habits ſhall. 

ever ſtand a better chance, in acute 
diſtempers, than the full corpulent 
habit, intoxicated with animal ſpirits 
and of blooming health; which ous 


Pon 
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* more e Gilpolid to a rast conffa- 

1 in like manner as a rich- 
ored fabric is the more liable to 

be conſumed by the all-deſtroying 


dam on ac of its valuable 


— 


Reſpecking. Wa de choſe F 
nic complaints that affect groſs ha- 
bits, by eutaneous eruptions, even 
in the vigor of health; they have 
not in the leaſt any relation to the- 
true ſcurvy, though they are termed 
ſcorbutic alſo; I ſhould rather call 
it a ſurfeit, as it proves more a ſu- 
perabundance of rich fluids than a 
defect of it; and therefore the pru- 
dent uſe of mercury, even alone 
without any auxiliary medical aid, 
will here ever prove as effectual as 
we maß hope and wiſh for. 


From the ſcurvy I ſhall was my 


reader into a train 3 reflections oh. 
dropſical diſorders. Here is room 


1 for 
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for ſpeculation indeed, and to pene 1 
trate into. the etiological inveſtiga- 


| tion of this malady, with unpreju- 


diced judgment, requires not only a 


thorough knowledge of minute 
anatomy, but a juſt conception of 
the animal œconomy as well in the 
ſound as in the diſeaſed ſtate. I am 
almoſt afraid to enter upon the diſ— 
quifition here, leſt it ſhould lead: 
me into a chain of reaſoning too 
extenſive for the conciſeneſs of this. 
work; but without a true concep- 
tion of the malady, we can form no 
rational indication of the cure. — In 
the true diagnoſtic of a diſeaſe con- 
ſiſts the art of a phyſician. 


F or method's ſake I ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh dropſical diſorders into par- 
tial and univerſal; partial, when 


the malady is confined to particular 
parts, and univerſal, when the whole 


ſyſtem is borne down by that diſ- 
eaſe and its attending evils. But be 
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it partial or univerſal, it ſeldom or 
never ariſes original; but is ſubſe- 
quent to ſome preceding ſickneſs, or 
brought on by injudicious treat- 
ment of ſuch diſorder, and in par- 
ticular by too frequent blood- letting, 
as I have already mentioned before, 
and will farther make appear in this: 
_ enquiry. + 1.3388] 


The ætiological diſtinctions of 
confirmed dropſies are thoſe. of the: 
anaſarca, aſcites, and tympanites. 


An anaſarca is, when the vaſcular 
fubſtance in the membrana adipoſa 
is diſtended, and filled with extra- 
vaſated fluid. An aſcites is, when 
the extravaſated fluid is collected in 
the duplicature of the peritonzum,. 
or collected within. the abdomem 
amongſt the viſcera. And laſtly, a 
tympanites, when the extravaſated 
fluid is combined with generated 
air, or rather with putreſcent vapour; 
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by which flatulencies, ſince the 
pores. of the abdominal tegumerits 
are in this caſe ſo cloſely contract- 
ed as to be void of all perſpiration, 
the abdomen acquires a rebeunding 
ſound when gently ſtruck; whence 
the diſeaſe has derived the name of 
tympany; but in fact thoſe two 
latter are of one kind. 


Among partial dropſies I reckon 
the hydrocephalus. affecting the 
head, to which children are ſub- 
jet; hydrocele or a dropſical ſcro- 
tum; hydatides of the viſcera ;. and 
laſtly, the oedematous ſwelling of the 


legs. 


The hydrocephalus in children is, 
when the extravaſated fluids are col- 
lected either between the cerebrum 
and meninges, or even between the 
dura and pia mater, diſtending the 
head ſo as to ſeparate the ſutures of 
the 
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8 et Monde and unconnefcl bones. 
of the ſcull. 11 ecs 1 

The hy Dag 18 1 . . the 
55 fluid is contained within 
the vaſcular ſubſtance of the ſcrotum, 
or collected around the teſticle in the 
vagina, or laſtly, though e in 
the teſticle itſelf. 0 


Hydatides of the 1 are a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of dropſy, which con- 
ſiſts of ſmall globular bags filled 
with fluids; they are found in the 
liver, the 3 moſt frequently 
in the ovaria, and ſometimes in the 
inteſtines. 


Laſtly, cedematous brellings in 
the legs are a pituitous collection of 
humour in the membrana adipoſa, 
which is moſt diſcerned at night, 


and leaſt in the ee 
There 
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Fhere are various other dropſical 
complaints which T ſhalt paſs over; 
nor thovld I have been ſo particular 
in defining thoſe, were it not that I 
have particular remedies to point at; 
which, though out of the road of 
common practice, have nevertheleſs 
greater certainty in their curative 
indication, and will farther demon- 
ſtrate the extenſive utility of a judi- 
cious 3 of mercury. But 
let us ſtop a little while firſt, and 
examine the patient with a more 
eircumſpective eye than common in 
thoſe diſorders; and we ſhall find 
reater obſtacles to be removed than 
baby the dropſy; much more to be 
effected than either purging of the 
water, by draſtic hydragogic cathar- 
tics, or letting it out by paracen- 
teſis. 


| . firſt, if we turn our eye to 
the patient that is weighed down 
under an anaſarca, or univeral dropſy, 


what 
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what number of diſeaſes do we not 
find the poor fabric labour under, 
beſides the load of pituitous humour 
accumulated. in the cellular ſub- 
ftance of the expanded: body? An 
unquenchable thirſt, a depraved ap- 
petite, an aſthmatical difficulty of 
breathing with evident ſigns of 
diſeaſed lungs, pain in the abdos: 
men which indicates diſeaſed viſ- 
cera, ſuch as a ſcirrhous liver, ob- 
ſtructions in the meſentery, &. 
pancity of urine, iſchuria, ſtrangury, 
colic, intermittent fevers, &c. If 
we give an attentive ear to the ſad 
hiſtory of the diſeaſe, from the com- 
mencement down to the preſent 
time, we ſhall frequently have a 
liſt of ſucceeding complaints dread- 
ful to behold; which, together with 
the narrative of vaſt variety of medi- 
eines, with the often repeated bleed- 
ing, one would imagine enough to 
kill a horſe; and I have ſometimes. 
wondered how nature could ſtruggle: 


ſo 
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ſo long as to leave the patient alive 
to tell 150 nn tale. 


ta vain do we here 1 to 
purge off the humours by draſtic 
purgatives, to force urine by ſtimu- 
lating diuretics, to deprive: the poor 
patient from drinking; or, even 
when the accumulated. humours are 
at ſo great a height as to indicate a 
paracenteſis, what do we gain by 
the palliative cure of tapping more 
than a little immediate eaſe ; which 
more than. ninety- nine times out of. 
a.hundred ſends the poor emaciated. 
patient the ſooner into the grave. 


The. expanſiom of the external 
| tegument in dropſical patients, how- 
ever ſtriking it falls into the eye of 
ſuperficial obſervers, ought to claim 
the leaſt attention of the judicious. 
phyſician. The debilitated and ema- 
ciated conſtitution becomes only the 
more ſo by draſtic cathartics or ſti- 
©! mulating 


N 
0 
I l 
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mulating diuretics. For, though 1 
readily will admit that wonderful 
effects have been produced by ſuch 
evacuants; yet I am perſuaded na- 
ture itſelf brought them about, but 
force was ever found ineffectual. 
Let us remove the acting cauſe, and 
the effect will ceaſe in conſequence 
thereof. We may argue as learnedly 
as we pleaſe concerning obſtructed 
viſcid humours, that want to be at- 
tenuated in order to circulate. freely; 
that they muſt be carried off by 
ſtool, urine, or ſweat this may be 
admirable theory, but in practice 
will be found of little or no uſe. 
We muſt ſearch deeper into the 
ſyſtem, and we ſhall find, that the 
curative indication of correcting the 
acrimony in the principal viſcera, 
and to reſtore a proper tone in the 
moving fibres of the lymphatic ſyſ- 
tem, will be the true baſis on which 
our ſucceſs depends; if at all nature 
is to be, reſtored again to N 
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her different funRigns 1 in GH animal 
1 may | 


2 Many, very many are the Ge 
rent cauſes which give riſe to a 
dropſy; but the immediate acting 
cauſe is a debility in the lymphatic 
1 yſtem, unable to puſh forth the 
Harb through the — lym- 
phatics; whence they burſt and ex- 
travaſate the unconcocted lymph in 
the interſtices of the cellula adipoſa; 
and this deprives the blood of its 
lenient, balſamic, or nutritive parts; 
wikmce the ſecreting emunctories 
are locked up, and an obſtruction 
in the evacuating organs, eſpecially 
of the ſerous kind; muſt naturally 
be the conſequence — But what I 
preſume in this place merits atten- 
tion, is the prediſpoſing cauſe that 
| particularly affects the lymphatic 
ſyſtem with this debility; and this I 
am ſtrongly perſuaded lies more in 
the reſpirative organs than in any. 


other 
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other viſcera in the ſyſtem, The 

analogy of this I have drawn from 

the repeatedobſervations Thave made 
in dropfical patients. I will not take 


upon me to determine this morbidaf- 


fection with an abſolute certainty in 
its operation; unprejudieed judgment 
may, however, in time improve my 
hints to the advantage of ætiological 


enquiries Indeed, with all our pre- 
tended knowledge, we labour greatly 


in the dark in moſt diſeaſes; and this 
our imperfection we diſcover daily, 
as we advance in our enquiries into 


nature. 


mal œcoOmy. I ſhall not ſum up 


the variety of opinions on that head, 
but advance my ſentiments on that 


1 


Phyſiologiſts are not agreed on 


the reſpirative operation in the ani- 


function, from whence I ſhall de- 


duce my analogy. 


I hold 


| 1 

eee ee eee 
I hold it. then, that nothing is 
more eſſential to life, and the pre- 
ſervation of it, than a continual ex- 
_ change of air throughout the circu- 

lation of fluids in every, even the 
minuteſt part in the animal mecha- 
num. This exchange of freſh with 
the foul air is the principal operation. 
of en. 


The blood that is circulated 
through the lungs by the pulmonary 
artery is more in quantity, in the 
ſame ſpace of time, than the whole 
bulk of blood in the ſyſtem beſides. 
During this rapid circulation, every 
pastible of blood receives this ex- 
ge of air. That portion of air 
ſar | is received by ration, be- 
ing abſorbed by the flow progreſs of 
the pulmonary vein (whoſe ramifica- 
tions ſpread into every veſicle) im- 
m_ the whole ſanguineous, 
maſs; whilſt the arterial ramifications. 


ſend out from every oſticulæ anaſto- 
moſing, 
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moſing with lymphatic in con- 
Junction with the pulmonary ve- 
_ ficuliz, that portion of exhalation 
which is excreted by the lungs; in- 
ſomuch, that the air which is in- | 
ſpired, or received, is wholly dif- 
5 from the breath which we 
exſpire; the latter being the putreſ- 
cent exhalations in which real alr 


has the leaſt ſhare. 


Whilſt now, not ond a due de- 
gree of circulation of the fluids in 
the ſyſtem muſt depend on a free 
circulation of the air; not only on 
hydroſtatic principles of natural phi- 
loſophy, namely, rendering the in- 
ternal interſtices in the ſyſtem able to 
counterbalance the external atmo- 
ſphere; but from the natural neceſſity 
of exhaling from» the ſyſtem the al- 
kaleſcent vapours from the maſs of 
blood, which is unavoidably neceſ- 
fary to prevent a putreſcent decay. 
I lay, whilſt a due circulation on 

: the 


"4 
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the blood depends upon a free cir- 
culation of air throughout the whole 
ſyſtem, it cannot fail that when the 
function of reſpiration is impaired, 
the fluuds muſt be defective in their 
_. courſe, and degenerate into corrup- 
tion. And fince the lymphatic ſyſ- 
tem is indued with the leaſt elaſti- 
city, without ſtrength ſufficient to 
exert themſelves to puſh forward 
the fluids; when their ofticule are 
cloſed up, to receive freſh air, they 
mult not only fill, but, being filled 
beyond their natural extenſion, 
burſt, and pour their contents into 
ſuch cells as give way to the extrava- 
ſated fluid. It is from actual facts in 
nature, that we are rendered capable 
to make fuch obſervations from 
whence we draw our molt uſeful in- 
ferences—and obſerving a patient in 
a dropſy, we ſhall always find the 
diſeaſe attended with a difficulty of 
breathing (which too frequentl 
proceeds from actual diſeaſed e 


and 


3 
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and obſtructed perſpiration of the 
diſeaſed part. But what ſupports 
this opinion the more is the exami- 


nation of diſeaſed patients aſter death; 


and in ſuch cafes I have always 
found the lungs, as well as other 
viſcera, in a very morbid ſtate. 


It may, however, be objected to 
this, that probably the difficulty of 
breathing, and the decay of the 
lungs and the viſcera, may proceed 
from the dropſy; or, as. ſome have 
accounted for it, that the expan- 
ſion of the abdominal parts preſſes 
upon the diaphragma, thereby nar- 
rowing the pectoral cavity, and 
ſo confining the lungs makes them 
play with leſs eaſe, or ſpreads the 
morbid effects on the langs and 
viſcera, But the hiſtory from the 
patients muſt convince 'us to the 
contrary; and I muſt hold it for 
granted, that the dropſy ariſes prin- 
cipally from a defect in the reſpira- 
| tive 


* 
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tive organs; to which we may add, 
as a concurrent cauſe, a conſtriction 
of the pores, os emunctorial ofti- 

culæ of the | 47 agg Hem. It 
remains then laſtly to explain what 
kind of a defect in the reſpirative or- 
ans gives riſe to the dropſy; ſince 
Lily g 2 confirms, that at 
leaſt as many, if not more, labour 
under althmatie complaints and con- 
ers — with the 
_ droply, than are oppreſſed with n 
dice die. 5 5 


To this Ind 3 hive this 
kind of diſeaſed reſpiration, or the 
effect reſulting from it, depends in 
a great meaſure on the natural or 
acquired conſtitution of the patient; 
thus, for example, the dropſy is 
more peculiar to corpulent people, 
that either have been corpulent in 
conſequence of repletion, or have a 

propenſity to obeſity, than to thoſe 


of e or * or conſtricted- 
fibred 
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fibred conſtitutions; but more eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are or have been very 
fat; for the fat lodged in the cellulæ 
adipoſæ, Or internally about the 
viſcera, being abſorbed or waſted 
by ſickneſs or otherwiſe, the cells, 
being again collapſed; retain a flac- 
.cidity, and are readier to receive 
the extravaſated lymph which is 
diverted from its ordinary courſe. 


In ſupport of this argument, we 
find women advanced in years, who 
have been very fat, and men of lax 
habits, - oftener ſuffer in this malady 
than irritableconſtitutions, who from 
the ſame defect in the reſpirative or- 
gans, or from obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, are hurried into more acute 
diſeaſes; and, inſtead of ſinking un- 
der the pituitous extravaſated hu- 
mour, fall a ſacrifice to acrimony of 
a ſharper or more putreſcent nature, 
which hurries them off the ſtage 
without a dropfical complaint. | 

a. 80 
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So much then for the prediſpoſing 

eaſe of dropſies in general; and 

now I ſhall proceed to make ſome 


obſervations on the curative indica- 
tions of the ar kinds. 


The an dn is when the cede- 
-natous ſwellingis univerſal 1 in the ex- 
ternal teguments, commencing from 
the inferior extremities, and aſcend- 
ing gradually upwards about the 
abdominal region. If there is no 
more combination of diſeaſe than 
What appears to view, the cure of 

an anaſarca is not ſo difficult, 
if proper remedies are applied; ef 
pecially if the habit 1s on the rifing 
ſide of the meridian acme, and the 
lungs are not too far gone. All de- 
pends on three points, namely, firſt 
to reſtore a free communicative e 
change of the atmo'phere with the 
exuding vapor of the internal fluids 


(chat 1 11 a * of the ſurface 
of 


% 0 
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of the body) ; ſecondly, * to give 
tone to the claſtic debilitated fibres; . 
and thirdly, to correct the ile 
acrimonious humours. 333 


All theſe indications may be ef- 
fected by the judicious adminiſtering 
of mercury; to which J will add, 
if dropſical complaints, of what- 
ever denomination, are arrived at 
ſuch a deſperate height as not to 
yield to mercury, all other medical 
aid will prove ineffectual. But, to 
the aſtoniſhment and pleaſing fur- 
prize of many, I have recovered 
dropſical patients to perfect health 
by the application of mercurial me- 
Ts who have been by all be- 
holders given up as loſt. The re- 
medies, however, have been as ſin- 
gular as the ſucceſs ; but whilſt they 
are built on true medical principles, 
I am perſuaded they muſt have the 


aſſent of the judicious, and am happy 
0 FRE that 
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that ſucceſs will crown thoſe who 
reduce them to practice. 


In the firſts place, if the expan- 
fon of the abdomen will admit, I 
recommend to begin the cure with 
a mercurial emetic; not only to 
clear the primæ viz, but to open the 
ſecretory organs, and to 1mpregnate 
the ſyſtem with mercury.—This 
firſt ſtep, however, requires a judi- 
eious caution, to adapt it to the 
conſtitution of the debilitated pa- 
_ tients. In robuſt, though leuco- 
Phlegmatic habits, the turbith, 
from one to three grains, may make 
the baſis of the emetic ; but in more 
irritable habits, the draught, Ne X. 
may be exhibited; which ſometimes 
will open every outlet of the ſyſtem 
fo effectually as to move the urinary 
organs, produce a temporary diar- 
rhæa, and bring on exudating ſweat; 
inſomuch as to effect ſometimes a 


radical and laſting cure, with the 
addi- 
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additional help of the eleQuary 
Ne XV. or the like medicine. If, 
however, the like ſalutary effect is 
not produced we muſt proceed far- 
ther: 


1 
R Liniment. ſapon. iii. 
ee | 
Unguent. cerul. fort. ana J ii. 
M. ſ. a. f. liniment. 


With this liniment anoint the 
anaſarcous parts, and wrap up the 
patient in flannel ; which will not 
only produce an univerſal opening 
of the pores, but ſtimulate the de- 
bilitated lymphatic ſyſtem, together 
with the vaſcular fibres in the cells 
of the extravaſated pituitous fluid; 
fo as vigoroully to exert their efforts 
to diſengage themſelves of their 
cumberſome contents. We are of- 
ten adviſed to debar the patients 


from drinking. This, I think, is 
O 3 both 
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both cruel and irrational; on the 
contrary, I would recommend. to 
the patient to drink plentifully di- 
luting draughts of the antiſpaſmo- 
dic kind. In the annals of medical 
obſervations, we have inſtances of 
wonderful ſucceſs produced by cy- 
der. To this I have no objeCtion ; : 
but care ſhould be had that it is 
pure, and not poiſoned by leaden 
ciſterns, which ſome farmers have 
made uſe of to the deſtruction of 
thoſe that drink it. I have, in the 
_ courſe of my obſervations, ſeen aſto- 
niſhing” effects from butter- milk; 
and from the aceſcency contained in 
this liquid, 1 have the greateſt opi- 
nion of it; believing it to be the 
beſt of any kind of drink, provided 
it will agree with the patient's pa- 
late; which, if prejudice is over- 
come, it generally will. Chalybe- 
ated waters are alſo of the greateſt 


ſervice, eſpecially if a fever in the 


Hitem does not forbid 3 it. But, to be 
; : more 
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more medical, N recommend the 
following: 

No XX. 


R Mellis recent. 1 
Rad. petrofil. vul. recent. ana F iii. 
Ag. com. 3 xvi. 
Bulliant, & colat. add. nitr. depur. 51. | 
Mer. ſubl, cor. gr. i. 


Vin. canar. & face. alh. ad, eren ˖ 
79 — | 


This drink will not only prove” 
agreeable, but muſt have many 
good qualities in the ſyſtem ; aud 1 
would have it uſed from a pint to 
a quart within the 24 hours. 


With reſpect to the tpping Oper 15 
ration, or the paracenteſis, I would 
ever wiſn to avoid it; becauſe, 
though a temporary relief may be 
expected from it, yet it is of ſo pre- 
carious a nature, that, in the gene- 


ral courſe of practice, it ſeldom 
* turns 
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turns out ſucceſsful. What is the 
cauſe of this however? It is ge- 
nerally imagined, that the patient, 
thus enz exhauſted, loſes, to- 
9 with the fluid, the animal 
pirits; as the too violently ex- 
tended ſyſtem falls into a flaccid 
collapſion; and thence reduces the 
nervous ſyſtem into a ſtate of inac- 
tivity, which inevitably ſinks the 
patient into the grave.— This is in 
fact true: but the immediate cauſe, 
which delivers the patient into the 
arms of death, is a true mortification - 
of the collapſed veſicles, thus ſudden- 
ly emptied, which ſoon ſpreads over 
the whole ſyſtem. To prevent this 
in ſuch a hazardous operation (for 
there are caſes where neceſſity calls 
for it) care ſhould be taken not to 
evacuate wholly the expanded abdo- 
men; and immediately upon the 
evacuation, to apply ſo large a mer- 
curial plaiſter as to cover the whole 
abdomen, leaving an opening for 


the 
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the puncture, which might be kept 
open with a tent as well as with the 
trocar; and to a much greater ad- 
vantage, ſince the exudation might 
thereby. he e 
grees. The mercurial plaiſter will 
not only. have the advantage of, proper 
bandages, in keeping the abdomen 
in a tenſion in a uniform degree; 
but will prevent, by its antiſeptie 
quality, the approaching gangrene and 
ſphacelus, which, in this operation, 
is above all things to be guarded 
* 5 


The enſuing languor of the pa- 
tient, after ſuch operation, muſt 
be carefully inſpected into. — The 
vitriolic æther and eſſential oil of 
pepper-mint are noble calefacients; 
and anodyne medicines may alſo be 
adminiſtered with much ſucceſs; 
but mercurials, in ſmall doſes, ſhould 
here at all events not be omitted. 
Becauſe on that noble medicine che 


O 5 patient 
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patient muſt depend for his recovery, 
N 


Let us now examine the patient 
labouring under an aſcites—here, the 
extravaſated humours are contained 
within the cavity of the abdomen 
ittelf. One would imagine it im- 
poſſible to effect a cure: without 
letting out this extravaſated humour 
by a paracenteſis; and yet the opera- 
tion ſucceeds ſeldomer here, than 
even in an anaſarca, unleſs with the 
utmoſt caution and circumſpection. 
But ſo wonderful are the paths of 
nature, that notwithſtanding the 
ſmooth ſurface of the peritonæum 
and the inteſtines, which we anato- 
mically obſerve in a cadaver, the ex- 
travaſated humour will nevertheleſs 
be abſorbed, evacuated, and thrown 
off by ſtaols or urine, with an amaz- 
ing rapidity. Nothing proves more 
the multiplicity of the imbibing or 
abſorbing veſſels—and let us philo- 
33 3 ſophize 
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ſophize as learnedly as we pleaſe, 


concerning the ſlow progreſs through 


ſuch minute tubuli, we ſhall find 


however that experience baffles. all 


our hypotheſes, and that there are 
principia in the animal economy. 
beyond our reach. Suffice it, how= 
ever, that when ſuch ſalutary changes. 
take place, we may obſerve the whole 
ſyſtem ſeems to be at once opened, 
and all the ſecretory and excretory 
functions re-eſtabliſhed at once. 
Here then again I muſt ſpeak with. 
rapture on mercurial applications, 
both externally and internally, which 
J have experienced to have had the 
moſt aſtoniſhing ſalutary effects. I 
have been called in to patients who 
have ſeemed almoſt ſuffocated for want 
of breath, having the abdomen enor- 
mouſly ſwelled, hard, rebounding, and 


loaded with fluctuating humovrs, and 


labouripg with ſuppreſſions of urine, 


and various other complaints - Ov 


the whole abdomen I have applied a 
| O 6 mercu 
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mercurial plaiſter, even to the ſpine. 
I have at the ſame time applied the 
like plaiſters to the wriſts and to the 
temples ; given a mercurial emetic 
proportional to the patient's ſtrength ; 
and, if the ſuppreſſion of urine has 
been great, ordered the feet to be 
put in cold ſalt water, &. What 
has been the. conſequence ? The 
. emetic evacuation has occaſioned an 
univerſal perſpiration, and brought 
on a temporary diarrhza ; the cold 
pediluvium opened the urinary or- 
gans; the mercurial plaiſter has 
opened the pores on the abdominal 
parts; the belly has flackened 
from a tympanic protuberance to its 
ordinary bigneſs, ſo that the next 
plaiſter has been reduced to half the 
' fize; and my patients have, by in- 
ternal mercurial medicines, recover- 
ed, in a ſtate, when by all medical 
judges the cure has been deſpaired 
of, and the paracenteſis has been ad- 


viſed as the only chance. 
When 
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When the extravaſated humour 
within the abdominal cavity acquires | 
a degree of corruption, it naturallx 
generates corruptive air; which, as 
the pores of the abſorbing veſſels 


are ſhut up, muſt conſequently in- 


flate the abdomen the more; and 
which, beſides preſſing up the me- 
diaſtinum, and obſtructing the play 
of the lungs, is liable to infect 
the whole ſyſtem with a putreſcency. 
Now. where can we.meet with more 
relief from art in this caſe than from 
mercury? And whilſt practice con- 
firms ſuch a theory, I think we can 
have no greater inducement to put 
it into execution; and, for my own 
part, I am ſanguinouſly perſuaded 
many lives will in future be ſaved 
by it, who otherwiſe muſt be loſt, 


Taking leave of univerſal dropſies 
I proceed to the partial ones, and 
ſhall endeavour to be more conciſe. 


The firſt then we ſhall obſerve, — 
| the 
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the hydrocephalus in children. This 
deus generally happens within the 
firſt two years, and is attended with 
the rickets. The cauſes are too fre- 
quently attributed to careleſſneſs and 
neglect. Though this may be ſo 
ſometimes, yet it is far from being a 
general rule; for we find children 
under the beſt management labour 
under the like diſeaſes. In the ge- 
neral practice a hydrocephalus el. 
dom turns out well. But a mercu- 
rial plaiſter, applied over the whole 
head of the diſeaſed child, will cer- 

tainly perform the cure, if it is at 
all practicable - and by this opportu- 
nity I cannot but mention, that mer- 
eurial plaiſters on the wriſts and 
ancles, together with very ſmall 
doſes of calomel, of about one fourth 
or not more than half a grain with- 
in the 24 hours, have not only cured 
the rickets, but helped the poor in- 
fants through the rugged and pain- 
ful roads of dentition, beyond any 
| other 


other eee that . been re-- 
commended. 


The hy desi or drop wi Highs | 
tum is eicher partial, or attendant on 
an univerſal dropſy. If partial, it 
is not of ſo difficult a nature as the 
(more troubleſome than painful) 
diſeaſe indicates. If the habit is 
leucophlegmatic, it ought by all 
means to be corrected ; but ſome- 
times the diſorder is 4 local, that 
proper topical applications will be 
found fully ſufficient.— In the gene- 
ral courſe of things, eſpecially if 
taken in time, a mercurial plaiſter 
over the ſcrotum will effect all we 
wiſh for. But if the diſtenſion of 
the vaſcular ſubſtance is over great, 
and a fluctuation of humours point 
blank indicates an out- let, I would 
not heſitate a moment to let it fairly 
out with inciſions wherever it might 
ſeem requiſite. The ſame alſo is to 
be done if the extravaſated humour 


ſhau Id | 
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thould be contained within the va» 
gina ſurrounding the teſticle. But to 
perform the latter operation requires 
a chirurgical hand well verſed! in 
anatomy: and when it is per- 
formed with proper ſkill, mercurial 
applications will complete the cure 
without ſo much as admitting of a 
doubt; provided ſurgeon and pati- 
ent join their mutual beſt endeavours. 
Here, however, it may not be amiſs 
to caution, not to miſtake or con- 
found a hernia inteſtinalis with a 
hydrocele, or vice verſa. The judi- 
eious will ſoon be able to determine 
the difference. The true eriterion 
certainly is, that the hernia will 
ſubſide in a recumbent poſture, 
whilſt the hydrocele will continue; 
though even to this rule there are 
exceptions. But as the taſk-is fit only 
for the judicious ſurgeon to under- 
take, I ſhall' not enter deeper into 


the nature of the diſeaſe, having 


Mf mentioned what relates to 
the 


 - 
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the benefit we have a right to expe 
from mercury. 


I ſhall now ſay ſomething —_ 
to the cure of the hydatides in the 
various viſcera. And here again 1 
cannot refrain from entering ſome» 
what into phyſiological diſquiſitions 
into the animal ceconomy ; in hopes 
to throw ſome light an the wand 
ful acts of nature. 


On examination of thoſe veſicles 
in the dead body, we cannot doubt 
but they have been actually formed 
in the — but the 3 N 
requires a deeper enquiry than w 
we learn from as generality af 
theories, handed to us by the, * 
learned e e ? 


\ 


It is no enough that we chan the. 
cio of the fluids through the 
ſmall tubuli, and the extravaſation of 


fuch fluids ; _ we are' convinced 
from 
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from actual obſervations, that even 
the very humours, ſo extravaſated, 
have an innate vivification, or a 
ſpirit of inteſtine motion, by which 
they form fibres and ſubſtances 
which we reckon under. the clafs of 
ſolids. And, if we will admit of a 
cure of the hydatides, we muſt equally 
believe that ſuch ſolids muſt be ſub- 
ject to be converted into fluids again. 
Hydatides are veſicles filled with 
fluids, ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes. 
in cluſters,” like bunches of grapes; 
fometimes appending as to a tubu- 
 lous ſtalk, ſometimes globular, ſwim- 
ming about in the extravaſated fluid. 
And, if we examine them microſco- 
pically, we ſhall find thoſe bladders 
inveſted with tendons and blood- 
veſſels, which . muſt | convince us 
they have had a circulation (and 
ſimilar to the animalation which I 
have mentioned before in glandular 
diſeaſes) depend ing upon a more 
ſublime principle, by which nature 
EX operates, 
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operates, than the dull idea ſome 
phyſiologiſts have maintained of the 
animal œconomy; namely, that the 
fibres of the ſolids are no more than 
the congelation and concentration of 
fluids into ſolids, ſimilar to what we 
obſerve in unanimated matter. Let 
us never forget the great diſtinction 
to be made betwixt the operation of 
nature, with the ſame materials, in 
the living animal and when deprived 
of life; and we ſhall ſoon be con- 
vinced how impotent our experi- 
ments with dead matter are, to prove 
3 in the ang anita 
But to retuin to our >:Gubjadtpl 1 
datides we have frequently. bless 
in the lungs, the liver, the ſpleen, 
in and about the inteſtines, and 
ſuch parts of the viſcera as abound 
with lymphatic veſſels; but more 
eſpecially in the ovaria and the ca- 


pital organs of generation 11 women. 
| Some- 
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Sometimes they have been found in 
perſons, that have net had external 
ſigns of a dropſy, and from which 
we reaſonably deduce, that more 
patients have them: than are taken 
notice of. But in the confirmed 
dropſies they generally have appeared 
in great abundance ; and more par- 
ticularly in the lungs, the liver, and 
the ovaria in women. Firſt then I 
would obſerve, I always ſuſpe& them 
in the lungs of patients that labour 
under a leucophlegmatic aſthma. 
This, indeed, is rational enough, if 
my conception of reſpiration be a 
juſt one; for the lungs abound with 
Iymphatic veſſels, the fibres of which 
being debilitated and extended by 
the viſcid lymph, and not yet 
deprived of the animalating ſpi- 
rit, they will ſorm hydatides, and 
annoy the air-veſicles of the lungs; 
ſo that reſpiration} becomes not only 
difficult, but inſuffieient for circu- 
lation. Whence naturally the fluids 


muſt 
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muſt extravaſate ſomewhere, and of 
courſe occupy ſuch part of the cir- 
culating ſyſtem as has the. leaſt re- 
ſiſtance, namely, the lymphatics, 
the ſeat of dropfical complaints. 


Hydatides in the ovaria in wo- 
men have been obſerved by almoſt 
every anatomiſt, who has had op- 
wh; to diſſect women that 

ave died in thoſe kinds of diſeaſes. 
It is frequent enough for women 
who have had heavy abortions, or 
were emaciated with child-bearing, 
to complain of a heavy pain in one 
or both fides above the hip. I a 
ways fuſpe& ſuch patients of hyda- 
tides in the ovaria; and what con- 
firms me inthat opinion is, that amer- 

curial plaiſter applied to the ſpot has 
given them preſent relief, when every 
other ads they have made uſe of 
proved unfucceſsful. I have only to 
add, that women, who had been 
barren for many years, have nw 

e thus 
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thus reſtored, and borne children 
with health and vigour, 


be ydatides areliabletoformin every 
viſcus of the ſyſtem, and whilſt our 
{kill does not extend to repair a pati- 
ent,in the ſame manner as a mechanic 
takes aſunder a piece of machinery, 
puts it together again, and ſets it in 
motion, what can we do, I ſay, but 
apply our remedies wherever oppor- 
tunity may ſuit? We may, indeed, 
indicate to benefit the lungs, liver, 
uterus, oyaria, &c. but, ſurely there 
can hardly in'our days be a man left 
ſo ignorant, asto ſuppoſe he can com- 
miſſion a medicine to march directly 
to ſuch and ſuch parts, and no where 
elſe; and this conſidered, we ſee how 
empty the appellations of cephalics, 
pectorals, hepatics, &c. ſound in 
the ear of a rational phyſician. In 
the animal œeconomy nature is for 
ever at work, either right or wrong; 


that is, either according to the firſt 
N innate 
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innate principle of the iu or 


contrary to that principle, when 


miſled by diſeaſes. To act againſt 
the thus is the employment of the 


medical art; and ſince the vicious 
operations of nature” may produce a 


thouſand different effects, though 


the firſt moving cauſe is acrimony, 


ſimilar to the many vicious tenden 


cies in the mental faculties produced 


by corrupted principles in the judg- 
ment; all that we have to do, or 


can do, is to annihilate the moving 
cauſe, and then the effects will ceaſe 
of their own accord. And fince the. 


grand Herculean medical club is mer- 
cury ; we may, if we handle it 


{kilfully, decollate the hydra, where- - 


ever this hideous monſter penetrates 


with its various vicious heads into 


the ſyſtem; whatever miſchiefs they 


are actually doing or liable to do. I 
ſay then, the very ſame remedy that 


WII cure a thouſand other — 


will alſo annihilate the hydatides ; 


and 
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and that is mercury, accompanied 
With ſuch other médiciues a5 ſhall 
be adapted to the conſtitution and 


Habit of the : 


Laſtly, as relating to this fubje; 
1 ſhall LATIN cedematons fwellings 
of the legs. They alwyays beſpeak a 
very bad habit, and frequently are the 
meſſengers of death. I ſhall diſtin> 
guiſh theſe cedematous ſwellings into 
two kinds; firſt, that which is at- 
tendant on debilitated leucophleg- 
matic hats, labouring under ob- 
ſtinate intermittent agues, chloroſis, 
fcurveys, obſtructed menſes; &c. 
ſecondly, that which attends hec- 
tics, and ſuch kind of diſorders 
where the ſyſtem is conſumed by 
an univerſal acrimony. Whichever 
way, however, theſe cdematous 
ſwellings are produced, they are al- 
ways a metaſtaſis of the peccant hu- 
, which, PINE EE nature, 
a 11 a 18 


* 
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is throven from — parts 

as are the leaſt able to reſiſt—<fince 
ſuch ts generally at / nights have 
-thjs 4 welling 1 to a greater degtee than 
in the morning, particularly when 
"hain are not in a cumbent poſture. 


bk” dos 


But this we experience not to be an 


univerſal rule; for (ſometimes the 
legs will begin to be cedematous, 
even in patients who are conftantly 
confined to their: bed; but then, in 
this caſe, it indicates a Commencing 
anaſarca; or elſe, in the laſt ſtage of 

a conſumption, it proves that the 


end of the. patient a a at hand. 


In len hlegmatic patients, a 
F the — — ia tolerable 
Nate, the load is far from being dif- 
Feult to remove; but we muſt be- 
gin with the fy ſtem, firſt. Let us 
correct thavitiaed humours by mer- 
cury, and brace up the ſolids by the 
bark and chalybeats, as has been 


mentioned above 3 O * No " 


ff 
: 
| 
' 
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9 VI. will effect; and externally, 
me rcufial plaiſter applied all round 
the ancle wilt effect the reſt. Some- 
times, however, thoſe cedematous 
ſwellings are enormouſly large; in 
which caſe mercurial pediluviums 
will be of fingular | ſervice; and, 
from the following, I have in many 
. caſes e the withed-for ef- 


N Tat: 
No XXI. | 
Me. Sh. vin. cum acet. vin. ana Cong. i. 
Mere. ſubl. car 5 1. 


5 i 2 . pedil calid,. 
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In this pediluvium, as warm as 

- TE” ig patient can bear it, let the feet 
be en every moruing and night. 
After which the liniment, Ne X X. 
fone be. uſed, and the legs wrapt up 

2 43 annel ſo as to preſerve a due per- 


ſpitation. Women in the decline of 
| life, when the menſtrual diſcharge 


| leaves them, if of groſs habits, or 
[ of 


of 


6 8 
9 the 1 95 
what is. 12 0 to 
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* 1 — 105 and, W manag- 
ed, will wholly eradicate the. virus 


in the ſyſtem. But without mer- 
eury I can hardly think it practi- 
cable, whatever may be allerted to 


the contrary. 


; Oedematous felling sof the anche 
| in hectic patients, where the ſkin 
over the whole ſurface beſides is in a 
contracted ſtate, ſo as merely to co- 
ver a living ſkeleton, cloſe. to the 
very form of the bones, is a ſymp- 
tom, indeed, of the laſt ſtruggle of 
nature FRE oath. Here 973 ſeems 
a a 2 


wu. 
©. 
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Uõy to vaniſh; yet whilſt there 
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15 ite, e ought not wholly to for- 
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fake the, patient. A mercurial phail- 
ter applied to the ſoals of the feet 
| will proye highly ſerviceable to pro- 
mote perſpiration. I have more than 
once experienced. that this applica- 
tion, together with other remedies, 
has given a favourable turn to ſuch 
"deſperate caſes, when all human aſ- 
ſiſtance has been totally deſpaired of. 


8 


To conclude this ſubject, three 
things we ought ever to attend to in 
patients labouring under dropfical 
extravaſations of humours. Firſt, 
the age, ſex, and general habit of 
the body; ſecondly, the various ac- 
;£ompanyang complaints, and in par- 
1244 ene ei e 
en ole of the reſpirative, uri- 
ary, and perſpirative organs; for to 
the defects of them the diſeaſe owes 
„„ nn +. a. „ N 8 Aus 
Ats origin and effect; and thirdly, 
the principal ſeat of the œdematous 
|; re OY n F rom 
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wal 0 at IC 2gnginonic" nb. 
tions: We may form a true diagnoſtig 5 
diſtihctiqi hz and thence our, indica 
tion of cure; which, if followed a. 
cordingcto the, plan Here laid down, 
Jam ea Yong not only produce 
a more ſpeedy, but + mort rational 
and radical cure of ſuch kind of dif- 
eaſes, than upon the common p m5 
and flatter myſelf may be the lavang. 
of many indiniduals 1 mine 
wealth. 


in ges Lihal f pra- 
ceed tq-treat. of a. Jiſtaſę of, . 
tuitous Kind, t e moſt: wretched i in- 
cident ta; humen. nature; namely. 
the morbus an This filthy 
diſeaſe: a great ſpeculation in 
1 cal philoſophy, and ſeems tobe 
e many proofs in the er- 
956, 215 animalcula may ariſe de 
novo from inteſtine motion in cot- 
pted animal orvegetable ſubſtances. 
Ve know that every. ſpecies of am- 
FILL, 1004 P 3 a | mal 
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mal will generate its own species, 
every plaut will ſhoot up and pro- 
duce more of its own kind, either 
by ſeed or the branching of its root; | 
but why ſhould nature be confſined 
to 1 55 when ocular demonſtra- 1 
tion convinces us daily to the con- 
trary. We are told, indeed, that 
the eggs of all the various ſpecies of 
animaſcula float in the air; but if 
we more cloſely obſerve the opera- 
tions of nature we ſhall find, that all 
ſuch hypotheſes a are baſeleſs fabrica- 
tions of the imagination. How ſhall 
we reconcile, on this principle, that 
we may by art produce a thouſand | 
different animalcula and minute ve- 
etables, by the commixture of ſuch 
Rege as it is wholly out of the 
road of nature to bring together, 
which, when 319 e WR 
different effects? | 


These matters 1 mall, Be 
inveſti gate at ſome more ſeaſonable 


Tsrt 4 opportunity ; 


oy 
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opportunit Y 5 and at bebe ob- 
lter relatiig to the fubject, that 
animalcula 4 Are "apt to be generated; 4 
de novo in the bIving as well as in 
the dead animal, internally as Well 
as externally, 1 1 to the na- 
ture of the fluids, and the change” 
they undergo. The louſy diſeaſe is 
common to all animals; ; but when 
we at the fame time obſerye, that 
thoſe vermin are characteriſtically as 
different as the animal they breed” 
upon; there is hardly a doubt left 
that every diſtinct ſpecies of animal 
may breed its own vermin from Its | , 
own corrupted” fluids, as well as 
tranſplant them i in the kindred" ft of 
of animals of its own ſpecies.” ra 
But to come cloſe to the fuer 
in hand, let us begin with a lonfi * 
bead. E inhabitants of tKat cli- 
mate ſeem not to thrive 'when' they 
travel beyond their native country; 
and W a * an inſtin@tive rea- 
e ſon, 


11 


wow 
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ſon, theſs emigrants are always in- 
chned to return to their own native | 
foil, to enjoy their'tranquillity in a. 
ſheltered foreft, with. leſs peril than 
in 0} en paſtures. The inhabitants 
of the body, on the contrary, not 
* ſo ſequeſtered a life as the 
former, take more delight to live 
upon the fat of the law, and build 
i 2s Habitations in the garments, 
without any other dread than dis- 
turbances in their u i from 
that cruel enemy to their pecies, 
cleanlineſs. But there is ſtill a third 
race, which, from their habitations, 
one maße; imagine were exceeding 
amorou ly: inclined. This laſt fort | 
of creeping generation is apt to in- 
feſt youth of yo. 5 5 7 | 
5 and conſequently mu -.; 
P. troubleſome. An deed the fi rſt | 
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claſs, namely, the head pediculi, are n 
apt to breed in the heads of children, 
when the hair is become of any to- 


lerable length, ef] pecially if they 4 
0 
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oft bite and bland habits; and 
ke particularly if there be erup- 
tions of tlie alopecious kind. But 

n perſons are not exempt from 
theſe troubleſome” companions, tho. 
— ſyſtem will in eyery other” 
reſpect enjoy a perfect ſtate of health. 
The comb, indeed, is a well con- 
trived trap; but, whilſt they have! 
cemented 'their eggs ſo numerous 
about the roots of the Hair, it is“ 
ſometimes hardly: poſſible to clear 
the- head but for a ſmall ſpacę f 
time; aſter which the eggs will pro- 
duce a ney. collection. We may, { 
however, in one night's time, de- 
ſtroy them root and An, W 
following manner: | i. 


N 
| N Pomnt. rofar. 21. 162; 
Nerr. N rubr. 2 Abit 51. 
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| hs "he morning * ver- 4 
min will be found png ths all 
oyer the cap, dead, and black with 
the mortification ; then comb the” 
head diligently for. a few days, and 
the remaining dead vermin, together 
with the _ killed. i in their buds, - 
"Wl comb out, and render the hair . 
nd head clear of the nuiſance. This 
I 19 not only recommended with 
85 withed-for effect to children, but 
5 whoſe ; hair, however nely 
45 ed, hath ſtood in need of ſuch 
a diſcipline on account of their 
troubleſome head - comp nions; and 
at the ſame time have cleared 
the head of ſcabs,” "hich. fre- 
quently attend on fuch occaſions. 
The body pediculi are of à more 


* dee e often exiſt in the 
ſame 


* * . 
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ſame habits that abe the former; 
but they are by ho means the abſo- 
lute conſequence, as they are dif- 
ferent” in their nature. A roy 
cheeked lad 0 lafs may, indeed, 
have a louſy head; but when the: 
body is equally y louſy, farewel to 
the bloom of youth and health. It 
is frequent enough to hear the ex- 
preſſion, that fach x one has a louſy | 
lsok, and ſometimes the ſuſpicion” 
is juſt enough ; for a leucophleg- 
matic habit, eſpecially 1 in floth and 
idleneſs, is the particular object of 
their pra; and when abundance of 
pituitæ : in the caſe, it is almoſt out 
of the power of cleanlineſs alone to 
keep the body clear. For 1 have ſem 
them creep out of the pores of the 
ſkit ; nay, I have opened biles, that 
have produced cluſters of lice more 
than corrupted matter, the fight of 
which has had on me an'emetic ef- 
fect; and I almoſt hate to write on 
the nauſeating ſubject. In former 


1 times 
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times tliis filthy diſorder was more 
known than now; and! we are well 
informed, that patients; ho neither 
were indig ent: nor ſlothful, felliſa⸗ 
crifiees: to 15 At ꝑreſent it is more 
confined to gaols, the camp, the ſea, 
and the miſerable part of mankind. 
Want of cleanlineſs, Jreadily grant, 
will produce 163 but the: principal 
cauſe is in the ſyſtem itſelf. For 
perſons: in full vigour of health and 

2 will not be ſo ſubje& to be: 
_ aktacked! by them, though: near 
enough to —— on account. 
oft the alkaleſcent ſpirit; vm theiw? 
hlood iz and there are ſome ſyſteme 
ſo pawerful, as even e Anti- 
tn 8 [9924 


? 


Werra, e is . oy 
ſtrudtive>. bane, whatever. claſs: they 
be) of, and! Wherever they dell. 
Let but a louſy perſon uſe mercury- 
internally, as the medicine Ne XVI. 
AC let the, body, morn- 


ing 
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ing and night, be rubbed till it glows 
ng and night, be rubbed till it glows 
= * 


wth a mercurial cloth 
ounce ok metc! 
into ah old hane 


* 
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(namely, an 


erchief ) And tlie 


1 


be cured, how obſtinate ſoever, and 
'how incapable ſoever it may be of 

being ſubdued by any other means. 
EF n bd 1 ee cured. the 
morbus pedieularis in various de- 


morbus pedicularis will -effectually 
pes hy 


grees L but in particular one wretch- 


ed patient, 'whoſe body was over- 


ſpread with ulcers, which the cluſ- 


ters of that vermin bred under the 
ſkin had producer. 
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The third kind of pediculi, 


peculiar to the pudenda, there- | 


fore called pediculi inguinales, or, 
vulgarly, crab-lice, are wholly dif- 


ferent from the former two ſorts, 


as well in their peculiar ſhape and 
nature as the habits they infeſt; 
ſince they are moſt peculiar to young 
people, who otherwiſe enjoy a 50 


ercurial omtment rubbed - 
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ſtate of health, and are wholly free 
from the other kinds; yet they are 
ſpat ly troubleſome. compani- 
ons. They are, however, ſoon de- 
ſtroyed by rubbing ſome mercurial 
- ointment in and about the parts; 5. as 
in alittle time the whole | Energien 
will be cut off. e 


11 ſhall 155 to fy id ſufficlent 
on this louſy ſubject; and therefore 
the reader, I preſume, will chear- 
fully nee in my leaving 1 it. tl 

Having thus gone through the 
various claſſes of chronic diſeaſes, as 
far as it appears to me ſtrictl 
come under the ſubject of 3 
tion, ſhall conclude this work, in 
obs the arguments 1 have ad- 
vanced in behalf of the many bene- 
| ficial virtuesof mercury, and of the 
true inveſtigation of the morbid ef- 
fects in the animal economy, may 


prove ſufficient to lead the judicious 
practitioner 
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© | But, however, whilſt the doctrine 
' eſtabliſhed, mode of practice, I muſt 
again beg leave to caution the un- 
experienced ' not to be, too ſanguine 
in his expectations ; and not fall into 
the error of ſuppoſing, becauſe the 
ſparing uſe of mercury is of ſo uni- 
verſal benefit, an increaſed doſe of 
that great medicine will diſpatch the 


patients complaints ſo much the 


ſooner. 


. > 


Chronic diſtempers, though ſlow 


in their progreſs, are moſt apt to in- 
graft themſelves into the ſtamina of 


the parts that compoſe the ſyſtem. 
The longer the patient has laboured 
under them, the deeper muſt the 


diſeaſe have penetrated; and the 
deeper the malady, the longer time 


it moſt certainly will take to eradi- 
e | cate 


| 
| 


different from the general 


| 
| 
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A : . the evil. This. act. 

A times prevent gaſh” attem 

| _ Tpetdy cures in long and ob 
4 - , caſes... Nature, indeed, may; ſame 


times perform wonders, and ha appi 
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* make an univerſal | revolution in 7 
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1 for from his moſt. penetra min 


—_— n But let ſuch, ſueceſs no 8 

* make him vai 1-glorioug,. and 9 re- 

ſiume to force nature into he fame 

_ compliatice to- his will, which ſhe 

= "of her own accord, pleaſed to grant. 

The more. powerful our: remedies, - 
| the more ſkill | is requiſite, in the ap- 
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